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DEMOCRACY AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 

F we may depend upon what we hear from Wash- 

ington, President CLEVELAND has set out to do 
what Mr. HARRISON promised to do but did not do— 
that is, to apply the fundamental principle of civil 
service reform not only to the classified service cov- 
cred by the civil service law and the rules made 
under it, but to every branch of the service, includ- 
ing the so-called Presidential appointments. He is 
reported to have said to an office-seeker who remind- 
ed him of his campaign work: ‘‘ We should not talk 
of what we have done for the party, but of what we 
can do in the future. The people do not ask me 
what I have done, but what Iam going todo.” He 
is also said to have declared with especial reference 
to consular offices, which always are in very great 
demand, that he will appoint only men who can 
show specific fitness for the duties to be performed, 
particularly with reference to the extension of our 
foreign commerce. It is to be hoped that the same 
principle will be practically applied to offices of 
every kind.. The country has heard with genuine 
satisfaction of the openly avowed determination of 
Mr. HERBERT, the new Secretary of the Navy, that 
the civil service rules established in the navy-yards 
by his predecessor will be strictly adhered to. The 
new Postmaster General, Mr. BISSELL, is credited with 
utterances of the same tendency, and this is especially 
welcome, since the postal department, with its im- 
mense patronage, has hitherto been the theatre of 
the greatest scandals of the spoils system. That 
Democratic office-hunters hot in the pursuit. of piun- 
der should hear such declarations with dismay, and 
denounce them indiguantly as rank heresy or morbid 
sentimentalism, is indeed not surprising. The Deimn- 
ocratic spoils-hunter is in this respect not different 
from his brother on the Republican side. But the 
young Democracy, of which Mr. CLEVELAND is the 
representative and’ leader, is gradually recognizing 
the faét that the principle underlying civil service 
reform is in-the truest sense of the word a democratic 
principle. 

True démocracy means, as ABRAHAM LINCOLN ex- 
pressed it, ‘* government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” Public office, bestowed either 
by the people directly or through their chosen ser- 
vants, is, therefore, necessarily a ‘* public trust.” It 
is instituted not for the benefit of the office-holder, 
nor for the benefit of his party, but for the benefit 
of the people. The people are evidently entitled to 
the best service they can get; and those who are in- 
trusted with the power of appointing officers are, 
thetefore, in duty bound to appoint only persons fit 
to give the people the best possible service. They 
can discharge this duty only by selecting persons for 
office according to their fituess for the service to be 
rendered. The most faithful observance of this prin- 
ciple will also secure to every man aspiring to pub- 
lic employment his rightful chance; for every man 
will have a chance according to his merit, and not 
according to liis ** pull.” This is genuine democratic 
doctrine. 

In fact, nothing more undemocratic can be im- 
agined than a system of appointment to office by 
favor. It rules out the good citizen who is poor 
and without friends, however great his personal 
merit may be. It yields a decisive advantage to 
him who has power at his back. It takes from 
office the character of duty and gives it the char- 
acter of reward. It bestows this reward not for 
services rendered to the people, but for services ren- 
dered to a political party or to some influential pol- 
itician. It thus transforms political contests that 
should turn upon questions of public interest into 
scrambles for plunder. It enables politicians to sus- 
tain themselves in public life by building up an in- 
fluence through the organization of place-hunters. 
It thus fills legislative halls and executive positions 
with small selfish schemers, and drives away from 
public life men of conviction, of the pride of ability, 
and of high aims. It degrades the character of the 
office-holder, for it makes him a dependent on the 
favor of an influential patron, instead of a man 
standing upon his own merit as a servant of the peo- 
ple. It promotes in politics a vulgar aristocracy of 
influence, and an irresponsible despotism of bosses 
and machines. Nothing could be more significant 
and instructive than the historic fact that as long as 
the aristocracy predominated in English polities, 
favoritism in the distribution of patronage was the 
acknowledged rule; but in the same measure as 

democratic ideas advanced in England, a reformed 
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civil service system, giving all an equal chance ac- 
cording to merit, supplanted the old rule of favorit- 
ism. And this victory of merit over “ pull” means 
nothing else than the victory of the democratic over 
the aristocratic principle. 

It is true, the belief that the distribution of offices 
as rewards is necessary to hold political parties to- 
gether is still entertained by many. It is a humili- 
ating belief, for it is based upon the assumption that 
the American people would cease to take an interest 
in their own interests if they were not stimulated by 
the expectation of individual pay for their zeal. It 
is a demoralizing belief, for it brings forth appeals to 
the lowest order of motives. Fortunately, it is an un- 
founded belief. Wedo not deny that there are many 
mercenary persons engaged in American politics. 
But we do deny that there would be an end of Amer- 
ican politics if the greed of these mercenary persons 
were systemiatically disappointed. The gaps caused 
by their disappearance from the field would quickly 
be filled by men whom their prominence had driven 
away in disgust. It is a notorious fact that the 
larger the number of offices grows, the less they are 
an element of strength to a political party. And 
the more the party in power treats the offices as 
spoils, the greater an element of weakness they be- 
come. Since 1885 the party in possession of the fed- 
eral offices has been regularly beaten in our national 
contests. A Democratic journal in the West wisely 
remarks, ‘‘If Democratic Congressmen from the dif- 
ferent States openly organize themselves into patron- 
age boards, they will probably be convinced of their 
mistake by the returns of the next Congressional 
election.” In order to retain power the Democratic 
party must remain true to the genuine democratic 
principle. He is the best Democrat who is the most 
strenuous opponent of the aristocracy of influence, 
and the most earnest advocate of an equal chance for 
all, according to merit. And this means civil service 
reform, 


THE PASSING OF HILL. 


Davip B. HILL has enjoyed a singularly success- 
ful career. Few men have risen to be United States 
Senators who were not rich, or who never contrib- 
uted a thought to the discussion of public questions, 
or gave the slightest evidence of possessing any con- 
siderable knowledge of them. Mr. HILL, however, 
has accomplished the seemingly impossible. He isa 
Senator. 
never makes a speech on the tariff, on silver, on any 
subject demanding knowledge and thought, that the 
daily press does not begin to guess who its author 
may be. 

Mr. HILL’s day is passing. 


New York has been found out. Even the politicians 


- have discovered that his usefulness is gone, and the 


junior Senator is beginning to receive the larger 
share of their attentions. How Mr. HILL rose to the 


dictatorship of the New York Democracy is a tale | 


that has been often told. He certainly betrayed a 
remarkable talent for organization, and an utter 
insensibility to the rights of others. His most fa- 
mous utterance, “‘] ama Democrat,” was a falsehood, 
because in all the history of machine politics no one 
has been more of an autocrat than he. He con- 
structed a State Committee which is practically self- 
perpetuating, and against the decrees of which the 
Democratic voters of the State are powerless. 

A year ago, on the 22d of February, Mr. HILL 
seemed to be at the zenith of his power. From that 
day to this his course has been downward, until even 
the machine, which then declared him to be its choice 
for President, and stultified itself by insisting for 
his sake that Mr. CLEVELAND could not carry the 
State if he were nominated at.Chicago, has turned 
its back upon him. 

It is true that Senator HILL is apparently in ac- 
cord with Mr. MURPHY and Mr. CroKEeR. He can- 
not break with them. He must act with them, or go 
out of politics. He is with them because he has no 
other refuge. But he once commanded, and now le 
obeys. Mr. HILu’s hatred of Mr. CLEVELAND became 
an insanity, and the cooler-headed leaders among the 
bandits saw that his hot-headedness would wreck 
them and their gang. Therefore they controlled 
him, and are seeking the forgiveness of the Presi- 
dent by turning their backs upon him. 

Mr. HILL wanted to make a cabal against the Presi- 
dent at the beginning of his administration. He 
would have delighted in preventing the confirmation 
of all of Mr. CLEVELAND's appointees. That would 
have brought disaster to the machine, and Mr. HILL 
was forced to surrender to the dictation of Mr. 
MURPHY. 

Moreover, Mr. HILt’s fellow-Senators from other 
States could not be brought to support him in such 
an effort. When Mr. HILL was Governor of the 
State, politicians who had never met him, who only 
read of his successes, and who believed the adulations 
that were poured upon him by his organs of the press, 
were induced to regard him as the coming man of the 
party. They saw the shining of the rotten wood, but 
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could not know its essential worthlessness becs 


The people cannot - 
always be deceived, and the senior Senator from : 





se 


they had not come in actual contact with it. It 
quired only the presence of Mr. HILL in the Senate ,, 
dispel the illusions of Senators who had regarded |); ;, 
as great. 

Mr. HILL is no longer to be greatly feared. |). 
was strong only while there was no effective fore: . 
party sentiment against his machine's autocr; 
methods. There has not been a day in the last ; 
years when Mr. HILL would have dared to face 
voters of his party at fairly held primaries. 
now that the machine must bend or break, Mr. Hi, |. 
is an obstacle to bending. Therefore he must | 
He can no longer lead. No one ouglit to be so a! , 
as he to see the truth of the situation. He cay .. 
longer help MuRpPHY and the rest of. the pack, «: | 
therefore, after their natures, they will turn u, 
him and rend him. But the pack will continue :., 
be just as dangerous after as before the passing 
HILL. 


THE LAW OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 


THE Toledo, Ann Arbor, and Northern Michig:;, 
Railroad Company has complained in the Circuit 
Court of the United States for Northern Olio thit 
the inter-State freight delivered by it to other rai| 
roads is not forwarded, and that the obstruction i, 
caused by the refusal of engineers and other work 
men upon connecting roads to move trains or cars 
carrying such freight. This refusal is in obedience 
to orders from the Brotherhood of Engineers and 
other organizations of working-men, who are dissat- 
isfied with the wages paid by the Ann Arbor com- 
pany, and who establish this ‘‘ boycott” to compel 
it to yield to the demands of its men. On proof of 
these facts, the-court has directed the chief of the 
Brotherhood to countermand the order in question, 
and has forbidden the engineers and brakemen of 
the other railroads to obey such orders. Several of 
the men, who suddenly abandoned tlie service of o1e 
of the roads after the decree of the court was made, 


‘have been arrested on a charge of contempt of court, 


their action being plainly in support of the boycott, 
and in evasion and defiance of the decree. 

Thus far the action of the court has been simply 
the enforcement of. the letter of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Act. That law forbids any discrimination by 
a railroad or any of its servants for or against any 


_ one of its connecting roads in forwarding or hand- 
He is said to be comparatively poor. He - 


ling its freight. Every act of an engineer or other 
workman, therefore, making or compelling such dis- 
crimination is clearly a violation of the act, and can 
be enjoined or punished by a court of the United 
States. But the decree in question, and the several 
orders incidental to its enforcement, have produced 
such alarm and excitement among the chiefs of the 
great labor organizations as cannot be explained by 
the announcement of a familiar rule of law. They 
are reported as seeing in such decrees a death-blow 
to labor organizations. If it is sustained on appeal. 
they declare that such combinations are useless, and 
may as well be dissolved. They insist that the real 
question is whether a man has a right to quit em- 
ployment at his will; and that if this is denied, work- 
men are but slaves. It is therefore plain that prin- 
ciples of law are assumed or suggested in this case 
which are far broader than those involved in the 
technical construction of the statute regulating inter 
State commerce—principles, indeed, of universal ap- 
plication to organized labor in its relations to society ; 
and the occasion is one which calls for such a deli- 
nition of these as will guide our judgment in all 
similar cases. 

This is the more needful if principles essential to 
public security and to individual freedom are at- 
tacked by the constitution and ordinary conduct of 
many labor unions. But the present issue at Tole- 
do has brought into startling prominence the fact 
that it is so. These unions affirm the right of every 
man to labor or be idle at his pleasure; to enter an 
employment when its terms suit him, and to leave 
when he will, with no reason but his will. They 
then combine under an organization which central 
izes in one or a few officers authority to contro! 
the whole body of workmen, agreeing to quit their 
employment at once whenever the order is given. 
The purpose of the combination is to wield such a 
power over employers as will compel submission to 
its terms. Hence its aim is to be able to inflict the 
utmost damage possible upon them and upon the 
community which they serve. In the case of a rail- 
road it seeks to control such numbers and classes 0! 
its servants that the business of the road will be 
paralyzed by a strike. The greater the embarrass 
ment of the road and the distress to the public, the 
more fully the purpose of the union is attained. 
Since the law requires the road to accommodate the 
public without discrimination and under heavy per 
alties, the combination of workmen, by forcing upon 
it the choice between unlawful discriminations 1n its 
service and a sudden destruction of its ability to 
serve the public at all, hopes to extort from it sub- 
mission to all demands. 

In every such case the plot is founded on an error. 


















“rom the earliest times the common law has refused 
‘> admit that an act which, done by an individual, is 
-jthin his right, is necessarily innocent when done 
i, a number in combination for the purpose of in- 
vingorunduly influencing another. The elasticity 
af che law of conspiracy has often been expounded, 
..d this law has been applied whenever the courts 
ive been called upon to save the public from the 
.jury and confusion threatened by such combina- 
hons. One man may hiss an actor at his will, but 
.-veral may not combine to hiss him without expos- 
yr themselves to indictment. A dealer may use his 
«yedit to obtain goods without crime, but if he agrees 
«ith others so to use his credit for the profit of the 
eonfederates to the prejudice of sellers, he is guilty 
of conspiracy. Chief Justice Gipson, of Pennsylva- 
nia, held, in 1821, that ‘‘a combination is criminal 
whenever the act to be done has a necessary tendency 
ty prejudice the public or to oppress individuals by 
unjustly subjecting them to the power of the con- 
federates, and giving effect to the purposes of the 
latter, Whether of extortion or of mischief”; and the 
rule has never been questioned in America. 

it is true that for many reasons this rule has rare- 
ly been applied by the courts to trades-unions, at 
least in this country. In most cases the proof is 
dificult. Public opinion is inclined to support work- 
ing-men in all fair efforts to improve their condition, 
and commonly looks with toleration even on their 
excesses, knowing that economical laws will in the 
end correct most of them. Employers, too, find 
their profit, as well as their comfort, in agreeing 
with their workmen whenever it is possible, rather 
than in resolute opposition. But when combinations 
of men, whether laborers or not, are formed and gov- 
erned for the one purpose of promoting private in- 
terests by disturbing the public peace, by blocking 
the ways of commerce, by holding in terror over 
their employers and the community their power 
to do mischief, the familiar law of conspiracy is 
applicable, and must be invoked against them. If 
the chief officers of the great brotherhoods of loco- 
motive drivers and attendants are right in their re- 
puted avowals that these are the real purposes of 
their Unions, and that unless they have the right to 
carry out these ends their occupation is gone and 
they may as well dissolve, then the sooner the law 
of conspiracy is applied to them the better for the 
safety of the community. 

In the Ann Arbor case the court has compelled 
the Brotherhood of Engineers to disclose its by-laws, 
which require members, at the bidding of its chief, 
to disobey the Inter-State Commerce Act by discrim- 
inating against the cars of any ‘ boycotted” road. 
The tenor of all the orders in this case is to impress 
upon working-men the broad distinction between 
individual freedom in contracting and in labor, and 
a conspiracy to enforce private interests by combined 
action, regardless of the rights of others. The dis- 
tinction is not obscure, and must be thoroughly 
learned if trades-unions are to be other than a men- 
ace to civil order and public prosperity, and other 
than a curse in the end to the whole body of work- 
ing-men. 


THE QUADRENNIAL HARVEST. 


THE office-seeker’s harvest has come round again. What 
he has been sowing for four years he now goes in to reap. 
Why uot? He has put in seed after seed that wouldn't 
come up; he has hoed and harrowed, endured droughts and 
freshets and insects and blights; has cultivated other peo- 
ple’s crops; even tried to graft on bearing political trees, 
aud the grafts did not take; he has, in short, seryed his party 
as well as he has served his God, and having shared its toil, 
he is willing to share its pay. Perhaps he has been inci- 
dentally kept alive by his party; and does not this relation 
establish a claim for further support? Why should # man 
Who is willing to serve his country for a compensation be 
branded an ‘‘ office-seeker’? It is true that there is a queer 
notion entertained by many people who have no capacity to 
serve themselves that they have a capacity to serve the pub- 
ic. But this notion is justified by experience, for many 
men who cannot support themselves earn a very good living 
in public office. And it can be justly said that they are the 
men Who need public office. 

It is all very nice to say that the office should seek the 
man; but these people know very well that this is a delusion. 
\ a might as well say that apples will pick themselves. 

‘e boys who get the fruit are those that climb the tree and 
shake it. And that is what the boys are doing now. They 
‘ive rushed to Washington by the thousands, and those 
“ho cannot climb the tree are clubbing it. It is one of the 
‘host striking things in our quadrennial spectacle. Talk 
«out patriotism! Talk about decay of interest in the gov- 
‘'ument in @ republic! Here is an army of men willing to 
“ive up home, occupation (if they have any), to assume re- 

pousibility, to endure criticism, in order to serve their 
ountry in any capacity or incapacity, from holding up the 
‘Vashington Monument to learning French in Paris. It is 
‘ Splendid onset and exhibition of vitality. If there hap- 
ened to be a war, and this army were uniformed, it would 
‘lean out any hostile government in the world, office-hold- 
rs and all. And the sad part of it is that there are not 
lf offices enough for this army; there are ten men club- 
vig a tree where hangs only one apple. 

It would be sadder still if nobody was willing to take of- 
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fice. The government would come to a standstill. We 
must not overlook this. It is in the minds of the patriots 
who are now clamoring for the places of the aged, the in- 
capable, the politically unsound. Without this wholesale 
change, ambition to serve the public would by-and-by wither 
away, and then who would attend to the free and popular 
elections? And this is not all. The holding of office is an 
honorable ambition if it is honorably attained, and the strug- 
gle to get it gives animation to our affairs. We are about 
the only civilized country where a general election is fol- 
lowed by such a general bouleversement. But that is a sort 
of distinction. It may be true that the public business 
would be better done if men of experience and training 
were kept in place; but politics and business are two things, 
and politics, rightly interpreted as office-seeking, makes the 
country lively. Considering the number of harvesters, it is 
& pity that so many will go home without sheaves. 
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As we go to press the news comes of the death of two 


‘of New York’s best-known citizens—Mr. Jobn Taylor John- 


ston, after a long illness, and Colonel Elliott F. Shepard, 
suddenly from what might be termed a ‘“‘ medical accident.” 
The monument to the ce pe 5 of Mr. Johnston is a double 
one—the Central Railroad of New Jersey and the Metro- 
politan Museunt of Art. Both bear testimony to an ener- 
getic, broad, and well-trained mind, and to a character of 
great elevation and nobleness of purpose. He built up the 
now great railroad from very small beginnings by methods 
far in advance of the ideas of the time, including especially 
the development of suburban and pleasure-resort travel by 
means of frequent and attractive trains and general good 
service. Though the corporation finally succumbed to 
difficulties which it is not necessary here to trace, Mr. 
Johnston retired from it with a justly honored name, and 
with but a remnant of the fortune he had gained in its man- 
agement. 

_ It is, however, as the founder of and generous, painstak- 
ing, and enlightened worker for the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art that Mr. Johnston is best known and will be most 
gratefully remembered. He was its first President, and re- 
mained in its active service until four years since, when his 
health forced him to resign, but he was made Honorary 
President, and remained in that position until his death. 
He was a most devoted and discriminating as well as a cath- 
olic lover of art, and his gallery up to the time when he was 
forced to dispose of it was an extremely rich and instructive 
one. So long as he retained it it was opened one day in 
each week to the public, in the fine spirit that animated him 
in everything relating to art. There was not the faintest 
taint of self-glorification or even self-satisfaction in the va- 
ried and beneficent work that he did to promote the love and 
enjoyment of art in New York and in the United States. It 
would not be easy to name any citizen who has rendered 
service of higher value, of more lasting influence, and in a 
more manly and modest way than Mr. Johnston. 

Mr. Johnston brought to this country the “‘ Slave Ship” 
of Turner; was the owner of Church’s ‘‘ Niagara;” a pic- 
ture that, however criticised, gave a strong impulse to Amer- 
ican painting; collected an excellent representation of the 
artists of the Spanish-French school—Fortuny, Madrazo, 
and their companions; and was among the first to appre- 
ciate at their true value the remarkable works of the Bar- 
bizon school. When it is remembered that Mr. Johnston 
never commanded, even in his most prosperous days, a great 
fortune, and that his gifts to art in this country included 
long and faithful and intelligent labor, the debt of the com- 
munity to him cannot be exaggerated. His was a type of 
citizenship, fortunately not too rare, in which lies much of 
the hope of American society. 

Mr. Shepard was one of the best-known figures in New 
York life. He won his title of ‘‘ Colonel,” by which he was 
familiarly known, as a member of Governor Morgan’s staff 
at the outbreak of the war for the Union, when he raised 
the Fifty-first Regiment of Volunteers. He was a gradu- 
ate of the University of the City of New York, and was 
afterward admitted to the bar. “He was one of the origi- 
nators of the New York State Bar Association. A quar- 
ter of a century ago he married the eldest daughter of 
the late William H. Vanderbilt, He was a Republican in 
politics, and a very earnest one, and gave freely of his 
time and means for the advancement of its interests as 
he conceived them. Six years ago he became the editor 
and reputed owner of the Mail and Express of this city, in 
which he introduced many interesting novelties, some of 
which astonished his contemporaries. The most marked 
was the daily quotation of a text from the Bible at the 
head of his editorial columns. Another was the very em- 
phatic manner in which he discussed questions of church 
administration, of doctrine, and of morals. He was a most 
earnest advocate of the obligation to keep the Sabbath, and 
elaborated the theme at great length and with peculiar fer- 
vor of argument. He was President of the American Sab- 
bath Union, and Chairman of the Committee on Sabbath 
Observance of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. As President of the Fifth Avenue Stage Line he 
‘found it necessary to buy up the stock of the corporation to 
prevent the running of the stages on what his paper called 
‘*Sonday.” He was a generous man toward charities and 
church work and missions, and labored in the extension of 
what he accepted as the Christian religion ‘‘ according to his 
light.” 


We are indebted to the correspondent of the Times in 
Paris, whose happy function it is to furnish artistic news 
about artistic tot to readers (of the correspondent’s sex?), 
for authoritative information that the reign of crinoline is 
not yet. This cheerful intelligence comes from two very 
high sources, one the supreme French dressmaker of his 
time, and the other an Englishman of equally undoubting 
supremacy. It is characteristic of their respective races, 
perhaps, that the Englishman says that crinoline will not be 
used, and cites the Shchive fact that ‘‘twelve ”—note the 
proud exactness of this numeral, not a dozen, nor any vague 
expression of number, but precisely twelve—‘‘ royal person- 
ages”’ whom he has had the honor to wait upon for instruc- 
tions as to their wardrobes have not mentioned crinoline. 
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On the other hand, the Frenchman says with equal pride 
and authority, but of a different kind, that crinoline shall not 
be used. He wilt not permit it. Has he not given his 

recious time and his invaluable talents gradually and firm- 
y to lead the daughters of Eve to a sty:e of wearing apparel 
which, if not so simple as that of their great ancestress, shall 
at least not confuse and fgets the noble lines of beauty in- 
herited from her? And shall he now, in the hour of his 
triumph, when feminine charms to the remotest ends of the 
earth enjoy the aid and enhancement of his art, submit to 
see them subjected to this hideous and monstrous defilement 
called crinoline? Thousands of thunders and names of ull 
mentionable things! Jamais/ jamais! Both of which as- 
surances we. accept with profound relief. If royalty, in- 
herited or earned, forbids crinoline, the common-sense of our 
republican women may be left free to reject it. For the 
moment we breathe more easily. 


One of the most interesting publications of the year bears 
the imprint ‘‘ Hampton Mesunel Shes! Press, 18938.” Its title 
is Twenty-two Years’ Work of the Hampton Normal and Agrt- 
cultural Institute at Hampton, Virginia. It is not easy to 
give an impression of its contents, for besides a most clear 
and engaging introductory explanation by General Arm- 
strong of the purpose and methods of the Hampton School, 
there are brief biographical notes of the lives of some hua- 
dreds of the graduates of the school. It is in these that the 
value, and we may add the charm, of this remarkable 
volume is to be found. The notes are very simple and 
direct, in the words, often, of the subject of them. They 
tell the career of the graduate, his success in his occupation, 
the work he is doing for his race, and thus indirectly dis- 
close the influence of this noble school. ‘Take this case at 
random: A negro boy, born in slavery on the eve of the war, 
separated from his mother until after emancipation, goes to 
Hampton, pays his way, from there to be a doctor’s ** boy ” 
in this State, be ge in the evenings, works his course 
through a medical school, becomes a physician, and now 
has a large practice and a drug store in a Georgia town. 
He writes: ‘‘I have worked hard for the cause of education, 
and have contributed liberally—labor and money. As to 
church and Sunday-school work, I have done very little, my 
time being so completely occupied, and there are so many 
who can do that who cannot do what I am doing.” This 
tells the story of many—a quiet, strong, persistent, spreading 
influence from year to year, from generation to generation. 
We should say that a dollar could not be better spent than 
for this book, which can be had from Hampton; but the 


. sympathetic reader should be warned that it will surely lead 


to spending more. The appeal is irresistible. 


New Orleans has within the past year or two become un- 
pleasantly noted for the encouragement of so-called ‘* glove- 
fights,” which are simply a form. of prize-fight with the ele- 
ment of money much more prominent than the old-fashioned 
glory—such as it was—that men like ‘‘ Yankee” Sullivan, 
Heenan, and Morrissey chiefly fought for. The modern 
fight is carried on by men who make a regular business of 
it, and who know that great success in it means a solid for- 
tune, on which one can retire to the elegant leisure of the 
retail liquor business. This fortune is made possible by the 
fact that prize-fighting is the latest and, in a pretty wide cir- 
cle, the most fascinating form of gambling. It is this that 
enabled a ‘‘ club” in New Orleans to offer a purse of $40,000 
for the recent en ment of two imported Australian bruis- 
ers. The charges for admission to the ‘‘ clubhouse” were 
very high, from $10 to $25, but even at these prices the re- 
ceipts did not pay the ex The chief attraction was 
not the fighting, but the betting. According to the best and 
most impartial judges, the men were in no wise remarkable 
as boxers or as athletes. But they had been ingeniously 
advertised in various parts of the country, a hateful feeling 
was said, truly or falsel¥, to exist between them, the public 
was made to believe that the battle would be a long and 
doubtful one, excitement was worked up to the highest 
pitch, and the betting was very heavy. But the fight only 
lasted a few moments, no scientific sparring was shown, and 
one of the men was “ knocked out” by what seems to have 
been a chance blow, and certainly one that a really skilful 
boxer would hardly have received. The town was flooded 
with a mob of “toughs” and ‘‘ sporting” men, dissolute 
brutes and gilded fools who spent their money or lost it free- 
ly. Happily the very absurdity of this vicious farce has 
awakened the decent people of New Orleans to a sense of 
the injury and disgrace the city has suffered, and a strong 
movement has been begun to stop the evil. A community 
that was able to deal with the Louisiana lottery ought to be 
equal to suppressing this less insidious and more disgusting 
form of gambling. 


One of the exhibits which Chicago will be able to offer to 
the gaze of wondering strangers will be Mr. Carter Harrison. 
Whether he be presented as the Mayor of that town, or as 
the ex-Mayor and defeated candidate for election, will make 
a great difference to Chicago; but in any case he will be 
quite interesting ——— to study. We do not know exactly 
in what department of the world’s products he ought to have 
a place, he is of so complex composition. He might be 
put in the educational court of Illinois, for he is a well-edu- 
cated man, and is said to discourse not only fluently but with 
interest in several languages, besides the considerable variety 
of his native tongue, of which he is a master. If there were 
a department of political dynamics, he would carry off honors 
there, for he has accomplished what seemed to be, and ought 
to be, the impossible in that peculiar field. At the late con- 
vention of the Democratic party, with every newspaper in 
the city save his own bitterly and justly opposed to him, 
with every element in the Iroquois Club, from the most 
select ‘silk stocking ” to the most powerful ward leader, 
fighting him, with the conscientious and resolute hostility 
of hl ecent people in Chicago, he smiled upon his foes, 
with 500 out of the 600 delegates in the hollow of his hand. 
This power he is believed to have gained by the acute, un- 
scrupulous, constant manipulation of every force in politics 
that honest men dread and detest, by the spoils of office in 
bis former terms as Mayor, by the favor of the gamblers, the 
keepers of dives and houses of ill fame, and the varied class 
known as ‘‘ crooks,” and—to their shame be it said—by alli- 


ance with a number of great corporations, the morality of - 


whose managers is exhausted in keeping their private lives 
respectable. If now Chicago can manage to put him down, 
if it can free itself from the danger and disgrace with which 
his election threatens the great and noble city, then the 
strangers within its gates in this Columbian year might be 
interested and instructed with the study of Harrison, «But 
if Chicago cannot do this, the city itself will be a melancholy 


marvel to all comers, and to those from non-republican lands 


an impressive warning. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE PARK LANDS. 


THE “DANTE TREE” ON THE BANK OF OLD MILL ON THE BRONX. THE OLD SNUFF-MILL FLUME—LORILLARD 
THE BRONX.- : PLACE. 


THE SUICIDES’ TREE NEAR WILLIAMS BRIDGE. 





SUICIDES’ LANE. 


FROG WALLOW, NEAR OLD LORILLARD MANSION. 
THE PROPOSED SITE FOR THE BOTANICAL GARDENS, BRONX PARK, NEW YORK.—From PuHotTocRapus.—[Ser Pace 
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Garnet (English). Kongo and Naniwa (Japanese). Boston, Mohican, and Alliance (American). 
WAR VESSELS AT PRESENT ANCHORED IN THE HARBOR OF HONOLULU. : 


- ARION HALL. THE “BISHOP” RESIDENCE, 
Artillery returning from Drill. ; Where the Boston Battalion is encamped at present. 


ARTILLERY DRILL—‘CAMP BOSTON.” 


THE THRONE-ROOM. ; ‘ GATEWAY LEADING INTO “CAMP BOSTON.” 
Where the Queen tried to force her Cabinet to sign the Constitution. 


THE ANNEXATION QUESTION—VIEWS IN HONOLULU.—From Recent Protoarapus.—([Srz Pace 299.] 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE ** NARONIC.” 


Tue disappearance of the well-found and fully manned 
freight-steamer Naronie adds another disaster to the piti- 
able array which makes the past winter memorable in 
sea annals. For its record is indeed a disheartening one, 
and has awakened the attention of the maritime nations to 
the possibilities of ocean accidents and to the responsibili- 
ties these impose. Not only in transatlantic waters, but 
wherever in the northern hemisphere tide-waters reach, the 
season was filled with hardships for sea-going people, and 
was bitter with anxieties for many ashore. The waters were 
harried by gale and hurricane; accidents of the most variant, 
most unexpected character swelled the list of unpreventa- 
ble causes of disaster, and from every ocean came tales of 
mishaps whieh proved the futility of hoping that modern 
genius had achieved the mastery of the sea. Neither pro- 
fessional skill nor the best construction seemed on occasion 
to be of the least avail; and though fortunately the loss of 
life was below the average, yet in several notable instances 
this was due not to human energy and capacity, but to a 
good fortune—call it what you will—which interposed at the 
moment when it was most needed. 

Justly or unjustly, one effect of these numerous accidents 
has been the deepening of the distrust which possesses so 
many intelligent people who otherwise would be enrolled 
among the foreign travelling classes. Public confidence in 
the security of the ocean ferriage was in the beginning 
greatly disturbed by the difficulties which beset several of 
the best-known and stanchest steamers, and now the mys- 
tery enshrouding the Nuronie has intensified this dread to a 
degree which will materially affect the shipping interests. 
Nor is this disquietude contined to laymen, for seafaring 
persons rated the Naronic so highly that an accident of a 
character which so far leaves her fate unknown shows of 
how little value, after all, are the highest assumed standards. 
For this vessel was hardly a year afloat, and was built of 
steel in the strongest manner, and upon lines and scantlings 
which did not call for the certain fineness and lightness de- 
manded by racers. She had transverse and longitudinal 
bulkheads which would localize the effect of collisions, 
was filted with triple-expamsion engines and twin screws, 
was of a displacement—6594 tons—sufficient to cope with 
any sea or gale,and was equipped with every appliance 
found in the most modern freight-steamer.. And yet she 
leaves port, encounters one heavy storm—and that is all 
known of her. 

Forty days after she had left Liverpool—she sailed on the 
11th of February, and should have arrived on the 28d— 
Captain Wilson, of the British steamer Coventry, arrived at 
Bremen, and reported he had sighted two of her life-boats. 
His log showed that at two o'clock on the morning of 
March 4th, when in latitude 42° north and longitude 46° 
west, the Coventry passed a life-boat floating keel upward, 
painted white. and escutcheoned Naronic. Twelve hours 
later another life-boat from the Naroniec was sighted. This 
one appeared to have met heavy weather, was filled half 
to the gunwales with water, and was riding to an impro- 
vised sea-anchor, made of the oars and spars lashed and 
woolded together, and attached to the boat by the long drift 
of a payed-out painter. Here were two facts, susceptible of 
various solutions, but tending to show that the Naronic had 
been in such stress that her crew had taken to the boats. 
The first, standing alone, was worth little, for it must be a 
sharp seaman’s eyes which, at two in the morning, in mid- 
Atlantic, just in the neck of the Devil's Hole, could read 
the name _ stencilled on a derelict ship's boat. Indeed, 
Captain Wilson realized this, for he stated that while 
he had no doubt the name was Naronic, still the boat 
was capsized, and the reversed letters could be seen 
only when the ends of the craft were thrown clear of the 
sea. Of the second boat there is no question, and the sea- 
anchor, that trusty device which has been a godsend to 
sailors the world over, proved that the boat had not been 
washed overboard, but had been launched, manned, and 
managed by some of the crew of the Naronic. Neither boat 
seemed to have been long adrift, and as they were only a 
little way out of the track of shipping, it is all Lombard 
Street to a Seville orange that the ship’s company of the 
second boat has been picked up. The point where the Cov- 
entry sighted them was about 1870 miles from Liverpool and 
1280 from New York, aud about 140 miles to the southward 
of the position which the Naronic should have reached on 
the ninth day out. Six life-boats were carried, ample for all 
hands, as, despite the earlier rumors, the crew of the Naronic 
did not muster more than fifty-five, and the passengers—cat- 
tle-care-takers returning for stock—numbered fifteen, or sev- 
enty all told. ; ; 

Of the ship nothing can be said, though the chances of her 
still being afloat are very slight, for so many possibilities 
exist against this, As to the cause of the disaster, who may 
tell? By the English Merchants’ Shipping Act of 1854 it 
was assumed in the preliminary courts of inquiry that a 
vessel might be lost by any one of thirteen causes, the list 
beginning with the act of God, running through culpable 
inefficiencies, and euding by the act of the Queen's enemies. 
At present the causes are relegated to four classes: first, acci- 
dents, etc.; second, errors, ignorance, neglect, etc.; third, 
defective material; and fourth, perils of the sea. From an 
examination of 15,828 English and 1367 American casualties 
it was found that for the total number of wrecks, excluding 
collisions, 45 per cent. were due to preventable causes. These 
facts show how idle it is to speculate upon the subject, for 
statistics further claim that as many as 4500 wrecks occur in 
a vear, and that the average loss of life by shipwreck is over 
1700. What is more, the number of ships which, like the 
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Naronic, leave portand are never 
ugain reported is startling; for 
how many sailors know that of 
10,000 vessels lost in a given 
number of years nearly 850 were 
never heard of from the day 
their pilot was discharged or 
some sister wanderer on the sea 
saw them dip below the verge? 
J. D. JERROLD KELLEY. 


THE BOTANICAL 
GARDEN. 


New York city has long been 
the proud owner of one of the 
three handsomest parks in the 
world, yet it has hitherto lacked 
that great essential a Botanical 
Garden, which goes so far tow- 
ards rendering other great parks 

bright and beautiful. For several years both Columbia Col- 
lege and the Torrey Botanical Society have been agitating 
the question of a grand Botanical Garden in one of the many 
parks owned by New York city. At last their efforts 
promise to be crowned with success, and the enterprise is 
set.on foot under what seems to be the fairest auspices. 
One year ago the Legislature appropriated half a million 
dollars for the furtherance of this project, on condition that 
the incorporators of the garden would raise $250,000, while 
at the same time it authorized the city of New York to set 
apart two hundred and fifty acres of Bronx Park for the 
purpose. Many wealthy and prominent citizens at once 
identified themselves with the project, and at a meeting held 
February 25, 1898, in the rooms of the American Geograph- 
ical Society, at 11 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York, 
it was announced that only a trifling sum was yet needed to 
complete the conditional $250,000 required before the State 
appropriation could become available. At the same time 
it was resolved by the incorporators to proceed with the 
subscriptions, and raise, if possible, half a miilion of dollars, 
Among those present at the meeting were Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, who presided; Seth Low, President of Columbia Col- 
lege; ex-Judge Charles P. Daly; Robert Maclay, of the 
Board of Education; John S. Kennedy, President of the 
Lenox Library; J. Pierpont Morgan, Judge Addison Brown, 
Charles Butler, Samuel Sloan, and Professor Nathaniel L. 
Britton. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, stated that $250,000 was not sufficient to equip and 
endow the museum and garden, and that the committee had 
already progressed far toward making the sum half a mill- 
lion, seven subscriptions of $25,000 each of the additional 
$250,000 being pledged, while many persons had expressed 
a willingness to subscribe from $1000 to $10,000. He 
said there would be no trouble in securing half a million 
or more, which, with the $500,000 appropriated by the 
State, would place a million of dollars at their disposal. 

The favorite location for the garden is a strip of Jand on 
both sides of the Bronx River, extending the entire length of 
the park. This will include the old Lorillard mansion and 
nearly one hundred acres of cleared ground beautifully 
situated for greenhouses and flower gardens. After the two 
hundred meh fifty acres have been selected and set apart 
for the Botanical Garden there will still remain fiye hundred 
acres in the park, which is composed mostly of “broad fields 
and cool woodlands. : 

The garden will be only a few minutes’ walk from either 
Fordham or Bedford Park station on the Harlem Railroad. 
It will also be easily reached by several surface street-car 
lines running in the annexed district. The tract begins near 
Bronxdale, and extends in the direction of the stream as far 
as to Williams Bridge. Few people in New York, in com- 
parison to the population, are familiar with its rural beauties, 
and few people except those who live in the immediate 
vicinity ever visit the place. It is a land of delightful 
shade in summer-time, where one may watch the laughing 
water, cool and sparkling, as it rushes over pebbly bottoms, 
brawls among the rocks, and glides gracefully over the 
ruined dam, or is dashed in spray over the old mill- 
wheel and tumble-down flume. It abounds in swales, 
where the neighborhood urchins amuse themselves whack- 
ing bull-frogs and catching the silver minnow. The old 
mill of Peter Lorillard still has over its door the ancient sign 
of ‘* Peter Lorillard: Snuff Mill,” while on the banks of the 
stream strange freaks of nature ‘are found growing, knobby- 
trunked willows, larches, weeping-willows, copper-beeches, 
elms, maples, and almost every tree known to the American 
forest of the Northern clime. A sequestered path, pebbly 
and shaded, extends along each side of the stream, suggest- 
ing the most romantic reveries, while the only sounds heard 
by a rambler are the pipings of the birds or the music of 
rippling and falling water. Occasionally the tolling of the 
deep-toned bells gf St: John’s College at Fordham breaks in 
upon the stillness*of this peaceful scene. - 

Hrenky Baca INGRAM. 


‘THIS-BUSY- 
‘WORLD - 


A MOMENTARY panic swept this State a fortnight ago 
when the'telegraph reported that Mr. Joseph Choate, in the 
course of some after-dinner remarks on St. Patrick’s day,,. 
had given offence by inviting the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick to band their Irish-American brethren together and 
go back and govern Ireland. It was hinted in the first reports 
that Mr. Choate had put his foot in it deep with the Friendly 
Sons, and fears were entertained in towns more or less re- 
mote from the metropolis that he had put a full stop to his 
career as a post-prandial orator. The fuller reports that 
came with the New York papers were reassuring. Mr. 
Choate’s remarks, when given at length, were seen to be 
somewhat adventurous, but not unduly satirical, and cer- 
tainly not injurious as coming from Mr. Choate. Neverthe- 
less, judged by after-dinner standards, they were not exactly 
successful, siuce they failed to please the audience that re- 
ceived them. Father Power, at an entertainment in Harlem 
two nights later, went so far as to assert that they contained 
a base and malignant insinuation; and though Mayor Gilroy, 
who heard them, said he did not get that impression, Father 
Power’s estimate of them was the one that was popular at 
the entertainment in Harlem. 
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In a recent allusion to the reaction against the Par; 
ary control of Mr. Balfour, the Christian Union 
him as a statesman “ whose cool and imperturbab| 


iment. 
Speaks of 

@ tem: era. 
ment and ready power of sarcasm make him sin. 


effective in dealing with the Irish.” Mr. Choate | i 
the cool and imperturbable temperament and the ready)... 
of sarcasm, and yet he seems to have misdealt yi; tl d 
Friendly Sons. Can it be that coolness and impe; ‘ti 
bility and sarcasm are not so well adapted to dealiy, with 
“the Irish” as has been supposed, and that it is safes: j,, a, 
proach them with expressions of that frank and gey).,| = 
miration which is characterized in the vernacular as *\ «),47 °° 
It is not complimentary to Irish gumption or to ti... Irish 
temperament to think so. One does not willingly ) ori); 
himself to believe that the wittiest people on earth 1. 


* : A rd 
joke as a joke when they make it, and a joke at their pxuenes 
as an insult! a 
And after dinner, too! It was neither kind nor judicious 
of the Friendly Sons to be so severely critical at <: «1, a 
season. If a little thing like playful satire is to be | iken 


amiss in an after-dinner orator, then verily that profession 
is sackcloth on the back, and dust and ashes in the 1). uth 
Such an after-dinner speaker as Mr. Choate has nothj;» to 
gain by his much speaking except his dinner, and every {))i0 
—not excepting his dinner—to lose. He gets no fi, no 
added reputation that will be useful to him in his business 
no merchantable emolument of any sort. The only advan, 
tageous result, besides food and drink, that he can ‘possibly 
wring from his predicament is a litde fun. To grudge jin, 
that, or to split hairs with him as to the quality of it, js cer. 
tainly a scrutiny of the teeth of the gratuitous horse, ‘Ihe 
Friendly Sons belied their name in so far as they reilly 
grudged a Jaborious and deserving comic talker ike My}. 
Choate any fun he might get out of their after-dinner, evey 
at their expense. 






Dinners are much too serious anyway, particularly for the 
speakers. In Boston, in the week ending March 18th, two 
men dropped dead at public dinners. One of the feasts thus 
visited was a Tammany Club dinuer on St. Patrick's day, 
and the fatal visitation did not come until four o'clock jn 
the morning. That case may have been simply one of ex. 
hausted nature, but about the other there was something 
almost suggestive of a judgment. For it happened at the 
annual supper of a Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and the brother who fell was a Presbyterian clergyman who 
had just arisen to respond to the toast, ‘The Temperauce 
Outlook.” Is there not something perverse and contrary to 
nature about having toasts at temperance banquets, and 
drinking them in water out of goblets? Water is unques- 
tionably the best drink in the world, but not for toasts. It 
is right and proper that our temperance friends should eat 
together, and that their souls should flow, but they onght 
to get up a new apparatus for the exploitation of their after- 
dinner remarks. The livery of Silenus is not adapted to the 
service of Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Frances Willard. 
Twist or turn it as you will, it does not fit. 


Mate Brown, late of the bark Lady Lampson, as on- 


Harrassment for his portion this month. The Lady Lamp- 


son was wrecked, and the crew had very severe experiences 
before they were picked up. They all arrived safe and 
sound in San Francisco on the 8th of March, and were glad 
to get there, but they are not quite happy. Neither are 
they a united marine family. The captain and his wife and 
the cabin-boy are staying at a different hotel from the mate 
and fourseamen. The trouble is that when they were adrift, 
being out of provisions, Mate Brown was of the opinion 
that it was best to eat the cabin-boy and Mrs. Peterson. tlie 
captain’s wife. In spite of this preference-shown for them, 
neither Mrs. Peterson nor the boy can abide Mate Brown. 
They would not even come back from Apia on the same 
ship with him, and they will be glad when he leaves town. 
So the mate is embarrassed and sore over it; and yet, lie 
says, he ‘‘couldn’t see anything wrong in killing a boy or a 
woman to keep life in four good men.” Which all goes to 
show what a sentimental world it is, and what unsuspected 
pitfalls yawn for practical men to trip into. 


If it is true, as reported, that General Beauregard left « 
million dollars apiece to his two children, the conclusion is 
reasonable that when he twirled the wheel of fortune for the 
Louisiana Lottery Company he did not do it solely for love 
of watching the turns of luck. There were sure winnings 
in the lottery for him, and he did not disdain to carry them 
home and salt them down. Therein he differed from Baron 
de Hirsch, who, as most people know, finds one use of his 
vast income in demonstrating that that notable lottery the 
turf is worth cultivating purely for itself, and aside from 
all the chances of possible gain. The Baron has given to 
hospitals, homes, and benevolent associations, principally in 
London, without regard to their creeds or nationalities, all 
the money won by him upon the turf during 1891 and 1892. 
In 1891 the winnings amounted to £7000, and last year lo 
£35,000. The amounts received from him by various 1)- 
stitutions vary from £4000 to £200. Several of them recelv« d 
£2200, the largest beneficiary of all being the London Hospi 
tal. There are some forty institutions on his race-money 
list, among them Mrs. Gladstone's Convalescent Home, the 
Temperance Hospital, the Getman Hospital, St. Andrew's 
Convalescent Home, the Bethany Convalescent Home, “'. 
Mary’s Hospital, and the Orphans of Mercy. Of course such 
racing establishments as the owner of La Fléche keeps UP 
in England and the Continent involve great expenditure. 
Experts determine that the Baron’s English stables alon¢ 
cost him £25,000 a year, so it seems that he has not deduc ied 
his racing expenses from his winnings, but has given a\:\} 
all the money his horses have secured. It has not been uu: 
common in England for the winners of great sporting eve'''> 
to give money liberally for the purchase of plate. The larc«- 
gift of that sort was a piece of plate of the nominal valu ; f 
£1000, given by Lord George Bentinck in 1887, to be run '\" 
at the ede 


It seems that one of the American Edens is threatens! 
with an invasion. Michael Cudahey, of Omaha and Chica: ; 
has announced that he is going to start a factory of bi g 
products at Los Angeles. Probably it will do Los Ange’ 7 
no real harm, but benefit it rather by cheapening food. B 
it is a rnde shock to the imagination to have the Califoru:: 
Nice associated with anything so frankly carnal and mi é 
dane as the conversion of vegetation into swine and t! 
evolution of swine into pork. There is disillusion enou: 
in the shriek of the steam-whistles among the orange grov'” 
but when you hear a mournful cadence in the distance, *' 
can’t say whether it is the wind among the pines or 














_wan-song of the pork, the resulting am- 
nguity is enough to affect land values 
cod reduce rents. 


1: has been noted as a circumstance of 
rest that a New York bookseller had 
sale the other day an imported book 
ind in human skin. It is not generally 

-vown that there is a regular trade in 
ich bindings by London firms, who get 
t.cir hides raw from the critics. It is 
_-en alleged that poets have been flayed 
:. order to provide a binding for their 
wwn works; which may be so, of course, 
bat I don’t guarantee its truth. 


There is a chance for some enterpris- 
. young college president to get a 
-heat” on all the others by engaging Mr. 
Grner as professor of his newly discov- 
ered monkey talk. The advantage of 
i vyning monkey talk is that there is 
yo monkey literature, and having once 
vot the language, you are not exposed 
-) the risk of being called upon to read 
anything in it. A contemporary lan- 
syage in which no newspapers are printed is not without at 
i-ast one claim to popularity in a world so busy as this. 
E. 5. Martin. 
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SOME NEWLY APPOINTED MINISTERS. 


THERE are few men in the country better fitted by nature 
and training for tbe French mission than ex-Senator James 
B. Eustis, whom Mr. Cleveland has just appointed to that 
post. Mr. Eustis is a man of various accomplishments. - He 
is a lawver so learned in his profession that he has been pro- 
f-ssor in the State University of the civil or French law, 
which prevails in Louisiana. While he was in active life he 
was a leader in a bar that numbers some very acute minds. 
He has been especially a student of international law, and is 
thoroughly acquainted with the diplomatic history of this 
country. He has lived many years in Paris, and speaks the 
French tongue as well as his own. He is rich, agreeable, 
cultivated, and popular. He will transact the business be- 
tween the United States and France with ability, and per- 
sonally and socially will more than maintain the reputation 
which our recent ministers have won in Paris. 

Mr. Eustis was born in New Orleans fifty-nine years ago. 
He was graduated at Harvard College Law School in 1854. 
During the war of the rebellion he first served on General 
Magruder’s staff as Judge Advocate-General, and afterwards 
until the end of the war on General Johnston's staff. He was 
a member of the State Legislature, and in 1872 he was nomi- 
nated for Congressman-at-large. A fusion ticket was made 
after this nomination, however, and Mr. Eustis’s name was 
dropped. After serving in both Houses of the State Legis- 
jature, he was elected to fill a vacancy in the United States 
Senate. His service here was for two years, from 1877 to 
1879. When he retired he became professor of civil law at 
the University of Louisiana, and occupied the chair until 
1884, when he was again elected to the Senate. During this 
term he was a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
He retired in 1891, but continued to reside in Washington, 
where he had built a handsome house. Soon after Mr. 
Cleveland’s inauguration Mr. Eustis became dissatisfied 
with the President’s appointments. He was not a believer 
in civil service reform that kept Republicans in office, and 
was one of the first, perhaps the very first, of the Democratic 
Senators who believed in ‘‘turning out the rascals” to 
break with the President. He authorized an interviewer to 
say for him that, in his judgment, ‘t Mr. Cleveland, thus far, 
from a Democratic staud-point, has been a conspicuous and 
humiliating failure.” In 1892, however, Mr. Eustis was one 
of the first to recognize the necessity of Mr. Cleveland’s re- 
nomination, and appeared as a speaker at the Tremont Tem- 
ple ratification meeting which was held in Boston immedi- 
ately after the convention. 


Theodore Runyon, who has been named as Minister to 
Germany, has long been looked upon as one of the State’s 
best and ablest Democrats. That he has not been in active 
polities during recent years is due to the fact that the Dem- 
ocratic party of New Jersey has been under the control of 
men who have been unable to appreciate Mr. Runyon’s ster- 
ling character. He is the kind of American who increases 
respect for this country in Europe, an American who be- 
lieves in the country and its institutions, and whose character 
and abilities make him equal to any position in which he 
may be placed. Mr. Runyon was born at Somerville, New 
Jersey, in 1822, and was graduated at Yale College in 1842. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1846, and has practised his 
profession at Newark continuously with the exception of the 
years during which he served in the army and as Chancel- 
lor. He was a Brigadier-General of militia when the war 
broke out, and took his brigade to Washington at once. Itis 
said that this New Jersey brigade was the first fully equipped 
and organized brigade to reach the capital. Mr. Runyon 
was candidate for Presidential elector in 1860, and was Mayor 
of Newark for two years. He ran for Governor in 1865 
against Marcus L. Ward, and was defeated. In 1873 he was 
‘»pointed Chancellor, and was reappointed in 1880. Gov- 
enor Abbett refused to reappoint bim because he declined 
‘o (ake the stump while he held a judicial position. 


Mr. John E. Risley, the new Minister to Denmark, is not 
“ell known in this part of the country. He is a modest and 
Successful lawyer, whose business has been rather that of a 
)omoter of railroad interests in the West than in the regular 
‘ine-of his profession. In the course of years he has accu- 
hiilated a fortune, and hae reached a period of life when a lit- 
' « political distinction is welcome for the honor and the rest 
' brings. Mr. Risley has always been a Democrat, and has 
led with the non-progressives, or the machine element. 

‘18 a brother-in-law of Senator Voorhees, having married 
‘iss Voorhees. The Senator has always been his political 
‘ide and mentor, and Mr. Risley has therefore naturally 
’ na friend and admirer of Governor Hill’s. He was a 
udidate for United States District Attorney in 1885, but 
led to secure the office. He also made an ineffectual 
‘empt last autumn to obtain the nomination for Congress 
‘the Westchester district. He is sent to Denmark at the 

\uest of his brother-in-law, and to gratify his own desire 
‘! an agreeable and not too laborious post. He is a native 

Indiana, and is fifty years old. He came to New York 
‘mediately after the war, and has resided at Summit, New 
‘ersey, and at New Rochelle, where his residence now is. 
“© 18 @ quiet man, very popular among his neighbors. 
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THE “CLAUDINE” LEAVING FOR SAN FRANCISCO, JANUARY 19th, WITH 
THE COMMISSIONERS ON BOARD. 


THE HAWAIIAN SITUATION. 

Hawarz is still under the protectorate of the United States. 
The proclamation creating this condition which was issued 
by Minister Stevens, and ratified by Secretary of State Fos- 
ter, has not yet been recalled. The status, of course, is not 
legal. The executive power of this country has no right 
to assume responsibilities of this character except in great 
emergencies, and for the purpose of protecting the lives and 
property of American citizens. There is no evidence that 
there is any such occasion for the exercise of sovereignty in 
Honolulu by this government. It may be that there is dan- 
ger that the natives, most of whom are royalists, would be 
troublesome, and perhaps dangerous, if they were left to 
themselves. They 
have cause enough 
for complaint, and 
as they are partly 
savage and very ig- 
norant and supersti- 
tious, it may be that 
they would exercise 
little restraint after 
their desire for ven- 
geance. But even 
this consideration 
does not excuse the 
United States for 
continuing to exer- 
cise sovereign pow- 
ers over an alien 
people, who, so far 
as we know, have 
not requested our 
intervention, and 
concerning whom 
the law-making 
power of this coun- 
try has not spoken. 























PRINCESS KAIULANI OF HAWAII. 
From a Copyrighted Photograph by Elmer Chickering, Boston. 


If there is danger to be feared from the populace, there is 
plenty of force at hand for the protection of the whites and 
other foreigners. The United States government has in the 
harbor three war ships, two of them modern steel vessels 
carrying heavy ordnance; these are the Boston and the 
Mohican. The Alliance is an old-fashioned wooden corvette. 
The British have the Garnet, and the Japanese the Kongo 
and the Naniwa. Besides these ships,which doubtless carry 
full complements of crews and marines, the Boston’s battal- 
ion of marines remains on shore, and forms in itself a suffi- 
cient army for the putting down of any native revolt that 
may break out. In addition, artillery has bec» I:nded, and 
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there is an artillery company in camp which loses no oppor- 
tunity to impress the natives by its drills. But there is no 
sign of an outbreak at the capital or any where in the islands. 

The natives have protested against what they insist is an 
upjust usurpation of the rights and powers of the reigning 
family; but the Queen herself has asked the United States 
to pass upon the question between the monarchy and the 
provisional government, and doubtless she and her people 
recognize the advisability of preserving the status quo until 
Mr. Blount arrives and makes his investigation. 

Meanwhile the Princess Kaiulani has sailed for England. 
And although a controversy has arisen as to her right of suc- 
cession, it being claimed that the Hawaiian monarchy is elec- 
tive, she has excited a good deal of sympathy, and plain people 
are wondering why the republic departs from its ancient 
traditions of fairness and justice in order to take away not 
only the powers of an unoffending royal family, but the ter- 
ritory of a friendly people. The patient waiting enforced 
by Mr. Cleveland’s withdrawal of the treaty hastily nego- 
tiated in the closing hours of Mr. Harrison’s administration 
has not strengthened the sentiment in favor of annexation. 


“WARILY, BROTHERS.” 


‘‘SHALL we take Hawaii in, sirs?” that’s the question of 
the day. 

Would the speedy annexation of that dusky country pay? 

Would the revenues from sugar and from smuggled opium 

Counteract the heavy burdens that with them are sure to 
come? 


With a coast-line undefended, such as ours is said to be, 

Do we wish that line extended in that far-off western sea? 

Do we wish to have the time come when the government 
will find 

Small rebellions, revolutions,and such blessings on its mind? 


Were the British folk to do it, as we now are asked to do, 

Would the atmosphere we're breathing not become electric 
blue? 

Would the crowd that now is clamoring for Sam to drain 
the cup 

Not be holding all its hands in horror virtuously up? 


As an epicure who doies on dainty dinners and all that, 
Richest foods and indigestibles, lean, medium, and fat, 
Let a rhymester beg his Uncle Sam to make no undue haste 
Lest he later find this sugared Sandwich salty to his taste. 
RoGER CAMERDEN. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
BY CHARLES DE KAY. 


THE path of the National Academy of Design is not 
strewn with flowers, though such might be supposed to be 
the case from the abundance of flower pieces at its exhibi- 
tions, more especially that which takes place in autumn. 
Its members are somewhat deaf to the persuasions of the 
reformer and the progressist, though younger rivals who 
keep in touch with changes flourish like the green bay. The 
artists who exhibit take so little interest in the-prizes offered, 
that for the last three years it has been impossible to bring 
enough exhibitors to the polls to award the Hallgarten 
prizes. Indeed, one might suppose that the day of the Acad- 
emy’s usefulness were past, and the sooner it wound up its 
affairs the better. 

Such a supposition would be very far from the truth. 
The National Academy bears a charmed life. Like its proto- 
type, the Royal Academy in London, a large part of its mem- 
bership and the greater portion of its custom consist of per- 


sons who are not lightly swayed by caprice. They paint 


and buy on solid grounds of habit and esthetic predilection. 
Not for them to run after the last fad in painting or sculp- 
ture! They pass the even tenor of their ways with a con- 
tented stolidity which they get along with their Dutch and 
English blood. You may call it philistinism if you like. 
But the result is the steady, constant holding upright of 
clubs, customs, and political institutions long after the more 
impatient spirits of a community have decreed that these 
clubs, these customs, these institutions are not only useless, 
but actually dead, buried, and forgot! No error could be 
greater than to suppose that the Academy of Design is in 
any way moribund. 

These reflections come naturally to the surface~while 
lounging in the galleries of the Academy and casting one’s 
eyes about. This is the grand effort of the year for an old 
artistic club which has inherited from an age of more swell- 
ing phrase than ours the rather awkward adjective National. 
Although that term has gradually come to apply with less ac- 
curacy, the spring exhibition is still national in the sense that 
it attracts pictures from all parts of the Union. Not only are 
300g from different States constantly settling in New 

ork, but the academy is the goal for the local workmen 
that stay afar. In the present exhibition 
several Canadians figure; Illinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Georgia, Virginia have repre- 
sentatives. Of course Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Connecticut,and Massachusetts are 

nerously represented. This year the 

Yorld’s Fair has drawn off a good many 
artists, who might otherwise have exhib- 
ited; but a more potent reason for the ab- 
sence from the spring exhibition of many 
of the stronger artists is the growth in 
New York, Boston, and other cities, of the 
one-man exhibit, concluding with sales at 
auction. So it comes about that the ex- 
hibition this year is comparatively poor 
in canvases and sculptures of mark. And 
yet the ordinary visitor would not be 
likely to note any difference, so many 
are the canvases which surpass the av- 
erage. - 

One of the brightest spots on the walls 
of the South Gallery is Robert Blum’s 
‘** Ameya,” an itinerant maker and seller 
of dolls and quaint figures in the streets 
of Japanese towns. He is in a blue and 
white dress, wears goggles, and is engaged 


while a crowd of nurse-maids and children 
beset his stand. Mr. Blum has tried to 
give a transcript from street life, with all its 
color; the various types and characters of a 
Japanese crowd of the sort are preserved. 
His superiority is seen when one compares 
.“*The Ameya” with pictures taken in 


in blowing some object through a pipe,’ 
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AN ARRIVAL AT THE INN, RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT, 1790.—Worpswortu Tuomrson. 


Yokohama by C. D. Weldon, A.N.A., like ‘‘ Manor Born” 
and “ Coaxing a Spark,” each of which contains a little 
Japanese woman in brilliant toggery, and one of which has 
a Japanese baby. Mr. Weldon’s Japanese seem built of 
papier-maché, while Mr. Blum’s are living; the former gives 
elaborate, hard-painted figures; the latter, moving, alert hu- 
man beings. 

An exotic, ‘acter in our own land, is painted by 
Alfred Kappes, A. N. A., in the bust given here in black and 
white—‘‘A Voudoo,” the likeness of a masculine-looking 
negress, whose yellow face is lit by the flames of the fire 
while magic is being brewed. As a piece of technical art 
the modelling of chin, mouth, and brow in the firelight is ex- 
cellent, but the illustration cannot give the color of the re- 
flections on the gold rings in the ears, or the bit of yellow 
turban through the hair, nor the sinister effect of the more than 
swarthy skin. Still nearer home is the lamplight group by 
Frank W. Benson, of Salem—No. 226.“ Lamplight—Study in 
Red, Black, and Gold.” -A head in the rear is illuminated, but 
the chief figure half stands, half sits in the foreground, look- 
ing straight out of the picture. She is a young woman in a 
black dress, with dark hair and dark complexion, and is in 
the act of drawing about her shoulders a narrow wrap of 
bright red like a Canton silk rf. The face, dress, and 
lighting suggest Spain—Fortuny, Ribera, perhaps the living 
Ribot of Paris—and the face is nicely modelled. Another 
picture, which is also given herewith, tells more of a story, 
and harks back to the end of the last century, when houses, 
men, and manners were colonial. Wordsworth Thompson, 
N. A., adds to the list of his revivals of last-century scenes 
‘** An Arrival at the Inn of Ridgefield, Connecticut, in 1790.” 
Two gentlemen in black, one old, the other with auburn 
locks, have arrived on horseback, and having tied their steeds 
and thrown saddlebags over their arms, have approached 
the old inn, where the innkeeper stands in long waistcoat 
and shirt sleeves, bidding them welcome with an easy and 
jovial gesture. Being men of experience, they are parleying 
for terms, and their discourse brings the black cook to the 
door of the kitchen in the extension, and the old wife of the 
innkeeper out on the porch. Horses, carriage, hostler, dog, 
and cat add life to the scene. It is afternoon, and the sun- 
light bathes the roof and trees behind the roof in soft color. 

The fourth illustration is after a humble interior with old 
woman, painted by J. G. Brown, N. A., and called ‘‘ Home 
Comforts.” The old woman is of the cleanly, self-respect- 
ing farmer type with which Mr. Brown has made us all fa- 
miliar. With ber back to her comfortable bed, she sits in 


PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN.—Eastuan Jonnson. 


LAMPLIGHT—A STUDY IN RED, BLACK, AND GOLD.—F. W. Benson. 


SOME NOTABLE PICTURES AT THE SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
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A VOUDOO.—A.rrep Karres. 


her chair, her feet touching the stove, and knits; her tea js 
simmering in an earthen teapot. This composition and the 
method of its painting lend themselves very well to black 
and white, so much so indeed that a first-class reproduc 
tion leaves very little to be desired. The same artist's 
‘*Rose Between Two Thorns” is the portrait of a waggisl 
looking white cur seated on a box between two smiling 
bootblacks. The cur has one ear cocked and the other down, 
and seems anxious to know what the next joke is to be. 
The boys are shiny-faced, but their shoes and trousers are 
more real than have been those of former bootblacks as de. 
picted by Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson's portrait of a lady in black is simple 
in pose, firm and reflective in expression, dignified and rest 
ful. She is standing, but the feet are not seen. His portrait 
of a gentleman, here reproduced, is a likeness of Mr. Orson 
D. Munn, of the Union League Club, and while not so sim- 
ple and straightforward a piece of work as the portrait of 
the lady in black, it has Mr. Johnson's solid qualities as a 
painter, especially the look of dignity and repose, which are 
qualities so much missed in many portraits far more cleverly 
wrought from the technical point of view. 

There are many beautiful landscapes in the sixty-eighth 
annual exhibition by colorists like Homer D. Martin, Charles 
Melville Dewey, P. E. Rudell, J. B. Brevoort, J. Francis 
Murphy, H. W Ranger, Corwin Knapp Linson, and Leon- 
ard Ochtman, and by others who are not exactly that. Fine 
flower-pieces appear from Elliott Daingerfield (*‘ Chrysan- 
themums”), Thomas ITovenden (‘‘ Peonies”), and C. K. Lin- 
son (‘‘ Purpleand Gold”). A clever Indian scene from pagan 
times is Alfred Z. Baker’s ‘‘The God of Silence,” an idol 
and two worshippers in a decorated room of old Mexico. 
Julian Scott shows an Indian shepherdess marching before 
her flock, ‘‘A Song in the Desert—Going to the Corral, 
Arizona.” Howard Russell Butler has a fine large landscape 
with soldiers from Mexico, ‘* Rurales Crossing the Y 
tepec,” with very good color, and a fine background of p 
touched with snow, ‘‘ Under Fire,” by Louis Moeller, is : 
attempt to paint ladies in a modern drawing-room, this artist 
having hitherto confined himself to German-Americans of 
the opposite sex. Among the portraits is a full iength of 
Mr. John D. Jones, president of the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, by Danie] Huntingdon, formerly president 
of the academy. William M. Chase has a brilliant landscape 
from the Shinnecock Hills, and Mrs. Charlotte B. Coman a 
charming winter bit, ‘‘ Winter Morning on the Hudson,” 
with ice-floes in the water. 


HOME COMFORTS.—J. G. Brown. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—[See Pace 299.) 
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THE HON. THEODORE RUNYON, ; THE HON. JAMES B. EUSTIS, THE HON. JOHN E. RISLEY, 
United States Minister to Germany.—[See Page 299.) United States Minister to France —From a Photograph by United States Minister to Denmark.—([See Page 299.) 
Bell, Washington.—{See Page 299. } 





J. W. REINHART, THE LATE JOHN TAYLOR JOHNSTON, THE LATE COLONEL ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD. 
Recently elected President of the Atchison, Topeka, and As he appeared when in active Business.—[See Page 295.] (See Page 295.) 
Santa Fe Railroad.—[{See Page 311.] 
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MAGINE a town rising from the. shores of a bay, en- 
closing an anchorage of fifty squarg miles, and with 
a coast-line of some sixty miles round, indented with 
creeks, coves, and larger inlets, whilst its waters are 
dotted with isles and islets, amongst which ply great 
ocean steamers, merchant vessels, yachts, barges, and all man- 
ner of other crafts Jaden with passengers; a safe and sheltered 
port on the main route for travellers, whether bound for the 
south or the north, the east or the west; a coaling station for 
vessels on their way to La Plata or the Pacific shores of 
America, to Australia or to New Zealand; a tropical site, 
overlooked by mountain beyond mountain, now rugged, now 
forest-clad, but all alike picturesque, a commercial empori- 
um full of life and motion, with a highly civilized popula- 
tion, although it is but a few miles from virgin forests; a 
mart from which millions of bags of coffee are’ exported, 
vet one in which the arts and literature are cultivated, and 
politics are eagerly studied; a town not unlike Byzantium, 
us irregular as some city of antiquity, as noisy as a Yankee 
settlement; now thronged with busy crowds, now apparently 
wrapped in torpor; in a word, Rio de Janeiro is New York, 
San Francisco, and Paris in one. ’ ; 

Such is the heroic and loyal city of Sao Sebastifio de Rio 
Janeiro, federal capital of the Republic of the United States 
of Brazil, and but yesterday the seat of the court of Dom 
Pedro II. Let us land and look about us. 

We come from Paris, having embarked at Bordeaux, or 
rather at Pauillac, on one of the new steamers of the Mes- 
sageries Maritimes Company, a floating palace, one blaze of 
gilding, and provided throughout with electric light. We 
touched at Lisbon en route, and that has made us even bet- 
ter able to appreciate Rio. 

Here we are on shore. We have landed, as must all who 
come from the sea, in the most uninteresting and malodor- 
ous part, the commercial quarter, which has a very disillu- 
sioning effect upon any one who expected an American town. 
Narrow tortuous streets, uninviting alleys, low poverty- 
stricken-looking houses, crowded together without character 
or architectural style—the whole suggestive of some old 
Portuguese town removed to another hemisphere. 

Amongst the noise of the whistles of the drivers and rum- 
bling of the tram-cars, and jostled as you are by shouting 
porters laden with merchandise, you wonder how a people, 
full of the vigor of youth and enamored of progress, can 
put up with a state of things so little in accord with their 
own temperament or the climate of their country, with the 
absence of all the comforts of modern science, an absence 
but little atoned for by the busy traffic; everywhere the 
constant hurrying to and fro of eager men of business, and 
the medley of coloring in the compléxions of the passers-by, 
every variety of complexion occurring, from ebony-black to 
purest white, with intermediate shades of red, bistre, light 
and dark brown. 

An effort of memory is required for us to realize that we 
are in what was once a Portuguese colony, which, in spite of 
the lapse of time and the changes it has brought about, still 
retains a certain pronounced resemblance to its parent, the 
former metropolis. And this effort made, you will bear that 
Portuguese is being spoken about you, a softened, languor- 
ous variety of Portuguese, and you will at last realize how 
much difference of latitude necessarily affects European 
manners and customs. 

But let us penetrate further into the town. Let us go to 
the new quarters, to Cattele, to Botofogo, where Darwin 
lived for a time, to Larangerias, and to all the pretty outly- 
ing suburbs. Here we can breathe more freely, and are 
amongst evidences of quite a different stage of civilization. 
Here are bright snow-white villas, with gardens in which, 
without any care bestowed on them, grow a luxuriance of 
wide-girthed stately palms, prickly cacti, and slim bamboos; 
in a word, of all the grand and beautiful flora peculiar to a 
tropic zone. Whether we go to the Botanical Gardens, with 
their world-famous avenue of palms, or climb the height 
of Tijuca, the primeval forests and cascades of which are 
perhaps even more beautiful than the view from the top, or 
whether we risk the perils of the zigzag railway, on the steep 
sides of Corcovado, up which the train is literally pushed, 
with the engine behind,* or ascend the heights of Santa 
Theresa, by way of the inclined plane, one enchanting scene 
succeeds another, and we return in love once more with Rio, 
and admitting the originality, if not the utility, of the divi- 
sion of the town into two parts, one given up entirely to 
business and trade, a true capital of the coffee country, the 
other admirably fitted for the dolce far niente of life in the 
tropics. 

There is no doubt that in its beautiful bay Rio de Janeiro 
owns one altogether unrivalled attraction; for this bay is 


* A propos of this railway, Ch. A. Atchison says: “It is of somewhat 
pecuijar constraction. Between the wheel-rails is a barred eight-inch 
ratchet, into which a cogged wheel beneath the engine fits. In thie way 
« grip is got enfficient to push the train up the steep incline.... The 
road is circuitons, making a two-mile journey of the distance, which, 
measnred as height, is but 2400 feet. Some 600 feet from the bottom you 
cross the first bridge, a red slender-looking iron thing bridging a chasm 
of 600 feet.... At Paneirax you change trains; a second train takes you 
to the summit.... The line traverses the very edge of a precipice 1700 
feet sheer down...."—A Winter Cruise in Summer Seas, p. 246. 
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larger than that of Naples, aud grander than the Bosporus. 
It was discovered on January 1, 1502, by the Portuguese 
navigator Andréa Goncales, and the great Amerigo Vespucci 
himself. 

The celebrated Florentine pilot who had the honor of 
giving his name to the New World was the first of a long 
series of explorers who have vied with each other in singing 
the praises of the beautiful districts of South America. In 
1504, at an epoch when, to quote a once famous bon-mot, 
‘* Every one, even tailors, must go forth to the discovery of 
new lands,” Vespucci, dazzled with the glorious scenes he 
had witnessed, wrote a letter in which occurs a sentence 
revealing the enthusiasm with which he was imbued. ‘‘If,” 
he said, ‘‘there be such a thing as a terrestrial paradise, it 
cannot be far from these scenes.” And if we could have 
asked the opinion of Paulmier de Gonneville, who touched 
at Rio in the same year (1504), no doubt the mariner from 
Honfleur would have confirmed the high praises of Vespucci. 

The bay of Rio Janeiro is protected by two outpost sen- 
tinels, the fort of Santa Cruz, and the celebrated Sugar-loaf 
Mountain, a mass of granite more than 1100 feet above the 
sea-level, which the French, however, called the Pot de 


Beurre, ‘‘ because,” as Jean de Léry quaintly says, ‘‘of its- 


roundness and its resemblance to a tower.” This Sugar-loaf 
Mountain is the first of a chain of serrated heights, some 
rugged and bare, some clothed with tropical vegetation, en- 
circling the town, and forming a background to the varied 
scene. If we arrive on one of the clear bright days, of 
which there are so many in these latitudes, we first perceive, 
of a deeper blue than the sky itself, against which it rises 
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IN THE BOTANICAL GARDENS. 


up in strong relief, the mighty chain of the Organ range, so 
called on account of the resemblance of its peaks to the pipes 
of an organ. Amongst these peaks the most remarkable is 
that called the ‘‘ Finger of God,” from its likeness to a 
gigantic finger. On the left rises the Corcovado, or Hunch- 
back, some 2140 feet high, from the summit of which, reached 
by the railway described above, a magnificent view is ob- 
tained, whilst beyond it is the Parrot’s Beak, overlooking 
the Tijuca chain, a romantic retreat of the people of Rio, 
dotted with poetic-looking villas. The Tijuca Mountains 
serve yet another purpose, for, like the summit of the Super- 
ga, at Turin, they are the barometer of sailors and of the 
common people of Rio. When the peaks of Tijuca are 
covered with clouds, it is an almost certain sign of rain; 
and Admiral Mouchez himself, who has done so much good 
hydrographical work on the shores of Brazil, does not hesi- 
tate to call attention to this phenomenon. 
The bay of Rio de Janeiro extends seventeen miles inland. 
It has a coast-line of sixty miles, and its greatest breadth is 
twelve miles; but it does not look as large as it really is, on 
account of its being cut in half by the reef known as the 
Lage, on which a fortress has been erected. Vessels from 
Europe enter the bay by the wider of the two channels, 
which is some 600 feet across, and 160 feet deep. The bay 
is dotted with about eighty islands and islets, which Jook 
like so many bunches of flowers flung down by the caprice 
of a ~~ 
me of these islands are celebrated, notably that. of the 
Governador, or Governor, which is about six silles long by 
three across, where John VI. of Portugal performed his de- 
votions, and Dom Pedro I. sought recreation from the cares 
of state; and the much smaller, but prettiest and brightest 
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of all, Paqueta, scarce two miles in extent, which has been 
so often sung by Brazilian poets 
*“* A linda Paqueta, delicia, orgulho 
De tua capital, do Brazi todo!” , 

The so-called Fiscal Island is the station of the custon 
house officers. Here a Gothic building, looking just like » 
chapel, has been fitted up for their use, and on another of ti). 
group, known as the Isle of Flowers, is an admirable est::' 
lishment, now being enlarged, for the reception of immigran: 
When completed, 3500 can be received in it at a time. 

It has been remarked that the general shape of the bay «{ 
Rio, which is that of a triangle of unequal sides, resem))|; 
the configuration of the whole country of Brazil]. Its ge, 
graphical position, moreover—it is in §. lat. 22° 54’ 24° 
enables the observer to see the sun,n its daily course, 
scribe arcs in planes perpendicular to the major axis of tii 
bay, in such a manner that, thanks to the dois transparency 
and purity of the atmosphere, the most marvellous combin: 
tions of color are produced at sunrise and sunset, in whic! 
every prismatic hue is reflected from shore to shore in the 
waters of the bay; whilst the Sugar-loaf Mountain at tie 
southern extremity, aud but little removed as it is from the 
austral tropic, marks the limit beyond which, as one of the 
writers on this part of the world has observed, the sun can- 
not advance in his march southwards. 

There are two totally distinct seasons at Rio, when the 
town presents an altogether different appearance; the sum- 
mer, which lasts from October to April, and the winter, from 
May to September. In the summer, which is the autumn 
and winter in Europe, when the sun pours down jnto the 
narrow streets, Rio is anything but an agreeable place. The 
heat has driven away the rich and leisured classes, the great 
merchants, the diplomatic corps; in fact, all of any position 
or fancied position hasten to the suburbs on the breezy 
heights overlooking the city, or to the little country towns 
in the neighborhood, such as Petropolis and Theresopolis, 
whilst others take refuge on the islands of the bay. The 
town becomes a perfect caldron; but this does not prevent 
a great-excitement over the Carnival, which is an institution 
to which the Fluminenses, or river folk,* are particularly 
devoted. This relic of the old heathen Saturnalia is fast 
disappearing from Europe; and now that Italy is a united 
kingdom, it is no longer properly. kept up even in its for- 
mer headquarters, Rome and Venice. 

At Rio, however, Carnival-time is livelier than ever, and 
there are societies for celebrating it in grand style. Shrove. 
Tuesday is kept in a most characteristic manner, and is dis- 
tinguished not only by the richness of the costumes and the 
originality of the vehicles in the processions, but by the ab- 
surdity of the caricatures in what may justly be termed an 
open-air review of the chief events of the preceding year. 
In the time of the empire the ministers of Dom Pedro de. 
frayed the expenses of the Carnival, and though a republic 
has now been established, the old customs are kept up, and 
the men of the revolution are spared no more than were 
their predecessors; moreover, like them, they are the first to 
langh at the ridiculous caricatures of themselves and thicir 

ctions in these witty exhibitions, in which full scope is 
afforded to the imaginations of the popular poets of Rio. 

In the winter—the European spring and summer—Rio de 
Janeiro is a charming place of residence. At the principal 
theatres good pieces are played by troupes of native or for- 
eign artists—now Sarah rohardt and Coquelin, now Gio- 
vanni Emanuel, and the Duse-Checchi or Tamagno, and the 
Borghi-Mamo, with other celebrities, appear, being greeted 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and applauded as eagerly as 
on this side of the ocean, perhaps even with a spice of tropi- 
cal fervor unknown in our more temperate zone. The balls 
at the Casino, managed by a club to which all the hidalgos 
and chief citizens of Rio once belonged, are very select, and 
alternate with parties in private houses and concerts. 

Few people love melody more than the Brazilians, and 
music, poetry, and elocution are all alike eagerly cultivated. 
Some few Brazilian composers and executants have indeed 
become celebrated beyond their own country, and very 
proudly do the people of the new republic boast of Carlos 
Gomez, author of Ji Guarany, Salvator Rosa, Fosca, Maria 
Tudor, Lo Schiavo, and other operas, which have most of 
them been produced at La Scala, Milan, and elsewhere, and 
of other native artists of lesser note. 

The Rua d’Ouvidor is the most celebrated street of Rio. 
It is very narrow, but the passage of vehicles is prohibited, 
so that the beaux and belles have plenty of room to prome- 
nade, showing off their fashionable costumes or pausing for a 
friendly chat, forming brilliant animated groups which no 
sergent de ville breaks up with the familiar ‘‘ Circulez, mes- 
sieurs,” of Paris. This Bond Street of Rio is lined with 
handsome shops; in it are a few of the most fashionable 
cafés, and from it are issued the chief newspapers.+ 

Like all seaports, Rio de Janeiro has a large foreign popu- 
lation. The town, properly so called, certainly lias, in a total 
of 500,000 inhabitants, 100,000 strangers, of whom 70,000 are 
Portuguese. There are now perhaps 2000 or 3000 French, 
but at one time their numbers were far higher, and the 
French colony monopolized nearly a! the trade in Juxuries. 
The competition of Portuguese and Italians has of late years 
lessened this proportion, but in walking through the town it 
is still easy to recognize the shops kept by Frenchmen, so 

* Rio de Janeiro means literally the river of January, hence the name 
Flumi as applied to its inhabitants. The bay was discovered on 
January Ist, and was at first taken for a river, running up as it does so 
tar into the land.—Trans. 

t James W. Wells thus describes the freqnenters of this street: “ The 
Rua d’ Onvidor varies in its freqnenters during the different boure of the 
day. In the early morning there are few to be seen; the shops open , 
shop boys and men are busy spreading their wares for the day; a few 
laborers pass ; or maybe a milch-cow and calf accompanied by a man, who 
milks the cow at the door of his customer, and perhaps at the same time 


surreptitiously milks a bag of water he may have stowed away under his 
coat. 

“From early morning the tram-cars quickly arrive, three at a time, but 
from eight to ten they commence to disgorge their loads of clerks and 
merchants coming from the suburbs, then the street fills with the hurry- 
ing crowd, with perhaps a very few ladies; froin ten to eleven arrive the 
black coats and top-hats of Brazilian officiais and employés in the public 
offices. After that hour ladies principally have their turn, coming in for 
shopping. All day the cars ames and go away filled. About three the 
black coats and hats congregate about ‘ Caste * (the confectioner 8), 
at the tram-car corner, and in various shop doors, and discuss with many 
a lively tienlation and excited manner the day's politics—the nearly 
always absorbing topic. At four the crowds of merchants and clerks re- 
turn, they in their turn stopping for a chat or an inquiry for the latest 
European telegrams, or an abuse of Mr. Gladstone, or maybe a visit to No. 
105 to try to quench their insatiable thirst, the married men being easily 
recognized by their loads of bundles and packages.”"—Three Thowsan/ 
Miles through Brazil, pp. 14 and 16. 

















much more tastily arran; than 
elsewhere are the goods displayed 
for sale in the windows, : 

French influence is ‘also consid- 
erable in more important matters. 
The educated Brazilian reads and 
speaks French, follows French fash- 
jons, wants to know all that is going 
on in France, applauds Portuguese 
translations of French plays at the 
theatre, and is well up in every de- 
tail of French politics. Really, in 
Rio one seems nearer to Paris than 
when in Brittany, and the republic 
has carried enthusiasm so far as to 
make July 14th a national féte, and 
perhaps when the worthy Flumin- 
cense citizen hears the “ Marseillaise ” 
he fancies that his ancestors took 
part in the taking of the Bastille 
Saint Antoine. 

One of the first things to strike a 
new arrival at Rio is the immense 
number of tramways, the cars on 
which are called bonds, because the 
opening of the first line coincided 
with an issue of bonds. These 
bonds, which are mostly open cars, 
are drawn by mules, and start from 
nearly every corner of the Rua 
d’Ouvidor. .They are all crowded 
with passengers, and take up a 
great many more than there are 
seats for, others clustering on the 
foot-boards, clinging to straps, as the car dashes along to 
the noise of the conductor’s whistle. 

It is estimated that some 120,000 passengers daily use the 
tramways. On many of the lines the cars run all night, and 
you can go from end to end of the city at any time you like. 
Everybody uses the bonds, and it is no rare thing to see la- 
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dies in them in full evening dress on their way to some ball 
or soirée, On some lines there are special cars for luggage, 
in which respect Rio is in advance of London and Paris. 
Every one who stops at Rio, if only for a few hours, is 
bound to go by tram-car from the Rua Goncalves-Diaz to 
the Botanical Gar- 
dens, by way of 
Botafogo, and no 
trip could be more 
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interesting or better calculated to give 
i stranger an idea of the ways of 
the country. Itinerant venders storm 
the cars, pressing their wares on the 
passengers. Some, chiefly lively lit- 
Ue Italians, shriek out the names of 
the daily papers—A Gazeta de Noti- 
cis, 0 Jornal do Brazil, o Paiz,a Ga- 
zeta da Tarde, a Cidade do Rio, o Bra- 
zil,o Diario do Commereio, etc.—others, 
usually men of color, offer -bonbons 
and: cakes to the ladies in a hopelessly 
incomprehensible .jargon—Balas, sin- 
ha! whilst flower-sellers march sol- 
emnly along with cut flowers for 
sale fastened to little sticks. 
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THE BAY OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Railways connect Rio with the neighboring states of Mi- 
nas-Geraes and San Paulo, and steamers, like the Bateauz- 
Mouches and Hirondelles of the Seine, ply between the city 
and Praia Grande or Nictheroy, which is the real capital of 
the state of Rio de Janeiro, Rio itself being only the federal 
capital, belonging to no state in particular, and in this re- 
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spect resembling Washington in the United States. More- 
over, the new republican constitution, inaugurated on 
February .24, 1891, as it has added to the union a vast dis- 
trict on the central plateau of Brazil, will probably lead to 
the foundation of a new inland federal capital. But it will 
be some time before. this comes about; and even if Rio de 
Janeiro loses its crown as a capital, it. will ever remain the 
first maritime emporium of South America. z . 

Rio is not-only well supplied with tramways, it has also 
an admirable system of telephones, which has been in full 
working order since 1880, before this new mode of commu- 
nication was introduced even in Paris. 
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Some idea will be formed of the 
amount of traffic in Rio when it is 
stated that it is a harbor of the first 
class, and that on an average 5000 
steamers and other vessels touch at 
it every year. In its small stuffy 
warehouses millions of sacks of 
coffee are accumulated in the course 
of every twelve months—in fact, 
Rio is the chief coffee mart-in. the 
whole world. 

There are several well- edited 
daily papers which have a wide 
circulation. Chief of these is the 
Jornal do Commercio, founded in 
1821 by a Frenchman, and carried 
on by a group of his feliow-country- 
men and their descendants, This 
paper has now become the largest 
issued in any country occupied by 
Latin races. It was recently sold 
to a new company for the trifling 
sum of nine million francs. Two 
French periodical publications are 
also issued at Rio, the Htoile du Sud 
and the Brésil Répubkicain. 

In describing Rio it will not do to 
omit all reference to the yellow fever, 
which is the great dread of ali for- 
eign visitors. It isa malady imported 
from abroad, and appeared in Brazil 
in 1849, having been introduced by 
a vessel hailing from New Orleans. 
Since then, as is the case in all en- 
demic affections, its periodic appearances have been marked 
by less and less virulence, and Dr. Domingos Freire claims 
to have discovered a mode of inoculation with the attenuated 
virus of the disease which is a preservative against its at- 
tacks. It really seems to have been beneficial in many 
cases. According to official statistics, the yellow fever has 
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carried off nearly 28,000 persons in thirty-five years, being 
an average of 800 per annum, which seems to prove that it 
is not so much a terrible malady as a malady with a terrible 
reputation.* 

The climate of Rio is far from deserving the bad reputa- 
tion given to it by some travellers—birds of passage who, 
though they incurred no danger, like to pose as martyrs on 
their return home. ‘‘ Every night and morning,” says Rear- 
Admiral Mouchez,+ ‘‘ Rio is visited by variable winds which 
sweep down from the neighboring mountains, and extend 
three or four leagues along the coast. These winds vary, ac- 
cording to the locality, from northeast to northwest, and are 
sometimes very fresh; they 
abate .in the morning, and about 
ten o’clock there may be a 
calm; then about eleven or_half 
past the wind from the offing 
comes gently into the bay, at 
first a soft breeze, its course 
marked by gentle ripples on the 
surface of the sea, but gradual- 
ly gaining force as the day ad- 
vances, to fall again at sunset. 
This is what is Known as the 
Viracao, and it never fails to 
come except in bad weather. 
Bad weather and high winds 
are extremely rare at Rio, 
and hurricanes are quite un- 
known.” 

But in spite of all that can 
be said, there are still some peo- 

le who think that yellow fever 

urks in every creek of the Bay 
of Rio, aud that rattlesnakes 
watch for-the passer-by at every 
street corner. Not many years 
ago a celebrated French surgeon 
landed at Rio with his family, 
and put up in one of the aristo- 
cratic quarters of the town. On 
the day of his arrival a friend 
of ours went to invite the son of 
this surgeon to go for a drive 
with him, and when the carriage 

* The translator feels bound to give 
the author’s own words here; but 
— the relations of the 800 persone 
needlessly sacrificed per annum were 
justified th considering yellow fever a 
terrible malady! 

t Instructions nautiquea sur les cotes 
de Brésil, Paris, 1990. 
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drove up we heard the mother of the young fellow cry to 
him, in tender anxiety, ‘‘Keep out of the way of the rattle- 
snakes, dear boy!” 

No matter what they say, however, if you are in the mood 
for a trip, and are tired with a commonplace excursion into 
Switzerland, if in the height of summer you long for the 
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I. 


ITHIN memory of most gnarled and coffee- 
colored Monterefios never had been so ex- 
citing a race day. All essential conditions 
seemed to have consulted together and 
agreed to combine. Not a wreath of fog 

floated across the bay to dim the sparkling air. Every horse, 
every vaquero, was alert and physically perfect. The rains 
were over; the dust was not gathered. Pio Pico, Governor 
of the Californias, was in Monterey on one of his brief, infre- 
quent visits. Clad in black velvet, covered with jewels and 
ropes of gold, be sat on his big chestnut horse at the upper 
end of the field, with General Castro, Dofia Modeste Castro, 
and other prominent Monterefios. His interest was so keen 
that more than once the official dignity relaxed, and he 
shouted ‘‘ Bravo!” with the rest, thereby increasing the ex- 
citement of the fire-blooded Californians. 

And what a brilliant sight it was! The flowers had faded 
on the hills, for June was upon them; but gayer than the 
hills had been was the race-field of Monterey. Caballeros, 
with silver on their wide gray. hats and on their saddles of 
richly embossed leather, gold and silver embroidery on their 
velvet serapes, crimson sashes about their slender waists, 
silver spurs and buckskin botas, stood tensely in their stir- 
rups as the racers flew by, or during the short intervals 
pressed cach other with eager wagers. There was little 
money at that time. The golden skeleton within the 
sleeping body of California had not yet been laid bare. 
But ranchos were lost and won; thousands of cattle would 
pass to other hands at the next rodeo; many a superbly 
caparisoned steed would rear and plunge between the spurs 
of a new master. 

And caballeros were not the only living pictures of that 
memorable day of a time forever gone. Beautiful women 
in silken fluttering gowns, bright flowers holding the man- 
tillas from their flushed awakened faces, sat their impatient 
horses as easily as foam rides a wave. The sun beat down, 
making dark cheeks pink and white cheeks darker; but 
those great eyes, strong with their own fires, never faltered. 
The old women in attendance grumbled vague remonstrances 
at all things, from the heat to intercepted coquetries. But 
their charges gave the good duefias little heed. They shout- 
ed until their little throats were hoarse, smashed their fans, 
beat the sides of their. mounts with their tender hands, in 
imitation of the vaqueros. 

‘It is the gayest, the happiest, the most careless life in the 
world,” thought Pio Pico, shutting his teeth, as he looked 
about him. ‘‘ But how long will it last? Curse the Amer- 
icans! They are coming.” 

But the bright hot spark that convulsed assembled Monte- 
rey shot from no ordinary condition. A stranger was there, 
a guest of General Castro, Don Vicente de la Vega y Arillaga, 
of Los Angeles. Not that a stranger was matter for com- 
ment in Monterey, capital of California, but this stranger 
had brought with him horses which threatened to disgrace 
the famous winners of the North. Two races already had 
been won by the black Southern beasts. 

‘**God of my soul!” cried the girls. one to the other, ‘‘ their 
coats are blacker than our hair! Their nostrils pulse like a 
heart on fire!. Their eyes flash like water in the sun! Ay! 
the handsome stranger, will he roll usin the dust? Ay! our 
golden horses, with the tails and manes of silver—how beau- 
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breezes of the open sea, think of Rio de Janeiro. With 3000 
francs to spare you can take the most delightful voyage im- 
aginable. You will reach Rio from Bordeaux in two months 
and a half; you can live in the capital of Brazil for one long 
delightful month; you will return home happy with the 
knowledge that you have made acquaintance with the most 





beautiful town of South America, and may exclaim with the 
old French traveller of the sixteenth century: 
“O Seigneur Dieu, que vos ceuvres divers 
Sont merveillenx dans le monde univers !” * 


* Was not the old French traveller in his turn quoting from the Psalms of David: “O Lord 
God, how wonderful are Thy works in all the world !” !—Trans, 
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tiful is the contrast with the ¥Yaqueros 4n theig black and 
silver, their soft white linen! The shanie! the shame!—if 
they are put to shame! Poor Guido! Will he lose this day, 
when he has won so many? But the stranger is so hand- 
some! God of my life! his eyes are like dark blue stars. 
And he is socold! He alone—he seems not tocare. Mother 
of God! Mother of God! he wins again! No! no! no! Yes! 
Ay! yi! yi! B-r-a-v-o!” 

Guido Cabafiares dug his spurs into his horse and dashed 
to the head of the field, where Don Vicente sat at the left of 
General Castro. He was followed hotly by several friends, 
sympathetic and indignant. As he rode, he tore off his serape 
and flung it to the ground; even his silk riding-clothes sat 
heavily upon his fury. Don Vicente smiled, and rode for- 
ward to meet him. 

‘* At your service, sefior,” he said, lifting his sombrero. 

‘Take your mustang back to Los Angeles!” cried Don 
Guido, beside himself with rage, the politeness and dignity 
of his race’ routed by passion. ‘‘ Why do you bring your 
a brutes here to shame me in the eyes of Monterey? 

Vhy—” 

‘Yes! Why? Why?” demanded his friends, surrounding 
De la Vega. ‘‘ This is not the humiliation of a man, but of 
the North by the accursed South! You would even take 
our capital from us! Los Angeles, the capital of the Cali- 
fornias!” 

“What have politics to do with horse-racing?” asked De 
Ja Vega, coldly. ‘‘ Other strangers have brought their horses 
to your fieM, I suppose.” 

** Yes, but they have not won. They have not been from 
the South.” 

By this time almost every caballero on the field was wheel- 
ing about De la Vega. Some felt with Cabafiares, others re- 
joiced in his defeat, but all resented the victory of the South 
over the North. 

** Will you run again?” demanded Cabafiares. 

ee Do you think of putting your knife into my 
neck?” 

Cabafieres drew back, somewhat abashed, the indifference 
of the other sputtering like water on his passion. 

‘It is not a matter for blood,” he said, sulkily; ‘‘ but the 
head is hot and words are quick when horses run neck to 
neck. And, by the Mother of God, you shall not have the 
last race. My best horse has not run. Viva El Rayo!” 

** Viva El Rayo!” shouted the caballeros. 

‘And let the race be between you two alone,” cried one. 
“The North or the South! Los Angeles or Monterey! It 
will be the race of our life.” 

‘The North or the South?” cried the caballeros, wheeling 
and galloping across the field to the dofias. ‘‘ Twenty 
leagues to a real for Guido Cabafiares.” 

‘“* What a pity that Ysabel is not here!” said Dofia Modeste 
Castro to Pio Pico. ‘* How those green eyes of hers would 
flash to-day!” 

**She would not come,” said the Governor. ‘‘She said 
she was tired of the race.” 

“Whom do you speak of?” asked De la Vega, who had 
rejoined them. 

‘‘Of Ysabel Herrera, La Favorita of Monterey,” answered 
Pio Pico. ‘‘The most beautiful woman in the Californias, 
since Chonita Iturbi y Moncada, my Vicente. It is at her 
uncle’s that I stay. Thou hast heard me speak of my old 
friend; and surely thou hast heard of her.” 
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‘* Ay! said De la Vega. ‘‘I have heard’of her.” 

“Viva El Rayo!” 

‘* Ay, the ugly brute!” 

«What name? Vitriolo? Mother of God! Diablo or 
Demonio would suit him better. He looks as if he had been 
bred in hell. He will not stand the quirto; and El Rayo is 
more lightly built. We will beat by a dozen lengths.” 

The two vaqueros who were to ride the horses had stripped 
to their soft linen shirts and black velvet trousers, cast 
aside their sombreros, and bound their heads with tightly 
knotted handkerchiefs. Their spurs were fastened to bare 
brown heels; the cruel quirto was in their hands; they rode 
barebacked, winding their wiry legs in and out of a horse- 
hair rope encircling the body of the animal. As they slowly 
passed the crowd on their way to the starting-point at the 
lower end of the field, and listened to the rattling fire of 
wagers and comments, they looked defiant, and alive to the 
importance of the coming event. 

El Rayo shone like burnished copper, his silver mane and 
tail glittering as if powdered with diamond-dust. He was 
long and graceful of body, thin of flank, slender of leg. 
With arched neck and flashing eyes he walked with the pride 
of one who was aware of the admiration he excited. 

Vitriolo was black and powerful. His long neck fitted 
into well-placed shoulders. He had great depth of girth, 
immense length from shoulder-points to hips, big cannon- 


. bones, and elastic pasterns. There was neither amiability 


nor pride in his mien; rather a sullen sense of brute power, 
such as may have belonged to the knights of the Middle 
Ages. Now and again he curled his lips away from the bit 
and laid his ears back as if he intended to eat of the elegant 
Beau Brummel stepping so daintily beside of him. Of the 
—— crowd he took not the slightest notice. 

‘‘The race begins! Holy heaven!” The murmur rose to 
a shout—a deep hoarse shout strangely crossed and re- 
crossed by long silver notes; a thrilling volume of sound 
— above a sea of flashing eyes and parted lips and vivid 
moving mass of color. ; 

Twice the horses scored, and were sent back. The third 
time they bounded by the starting-post neck and neck, nose 
to nose. José Abrigo, treasurer of Monterey, dashed his 
sombrero, heavy with silver eagles, to the ground, and the 
race was begun. . 

Almost at once the black began to gain. Inch by inch he 
fought his way to the front,and the roar with which the crowd 
had greeted the start died into the silence of apprehension. 

El Rayo was not easily to be shaken off. A third of the 
distance had been covered, and his nose was abreast of Vi- 
triolo’s flank. The vaqueros sat as if carved from bronze, as 
lightly as if hollowed, watching each other warily out of the 
corners of their eyes. : 

Relentlessly and severely the black still gained, and half- 
way from home light was visible between the two horses. 
The pace became terrific, the excitement so intense that not 
a sound was heard but that of racing hoofs. The horses 
swept onward like projectiles, the same smoothness, the 
same suggestion of eternal flight. Their bodies were ex- 
tended until the tense muscles rose under the satin coats. 
Vitriolo’s eyes flashed viciously; El Rayo strains with de- 
termination. Vitriolo’s nostrils were red as angry craters; El 
Rayo’s fluttered like paper in the wind. : 

hree-quarters of the race was run, and the rider of Vi- 
triolo could tell by the sound of the hoof-beats behind him 














that he had # good head of at least two lengths over the 


Northern champion. <A smile curled the corners of his 
heavy lips; the race was his enge 2 

Suddenly El mage’s vaquero his hand, and down 
came the maddening quirto, first-on one side, then on 
ihe other. His spurs dug; the blood spurted. The crowd 
burst into a howl! of delight as their favorite responded. 
Startled by the sound, Vitriolo’s rider darted a glance over 
his shoulder, and saw El Rayo coon, bogie upon him like 
a thunder-bolt, regaining the ground that he had lost not by 
inches, but by feet. Two hundred paces from the finish he 
was at the black’s flanks; one hundred and fifty, he was at 
his girth; one hundred, and the horses were neck and neck; 
and still the quirto whirred down on El Rayo’s heaving 
tlanks, the spurs — into his quivering flesh. 

The vaquero of Vitriolo sat like a graven image, using 
neither whip nor spur, his teeth set, his eyes rolling from the 
goal ahead to the rider at his side. 

The breathless intensity of the spectators had burst. They 
had began to click their teeth, to mutter hoarsely, then to 
shout, to gesticulate, to shake their fists in each other’s faces, 
to push and scramble for a better view. 

“Holy God!” cried Pio Pico, carried out of himself, ‘‘the 
South is lost! Vitriolo the magnificent! Ah, who would 
have thought? The black by the gold! Ay! What! No! 
Holy Mary! Holy God}—’ 

Six strides more and the race is.over. With the howl of 
a demon the vaquero of the South leans forward over Vitri- 
olo’sneck. The big black responds like a creature of reason. 
Down comes the quirtoonce—only once, He fairly lifts his 
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Tell her she shall not know until she comes do i 
tell her. Ay! poor Guido!” pee ies 

The Governor turned and waved his hand, then continued 
the ascent of the hill, toward a long low house which showed 
no sign of life. 

He alighted, and glanced into a room opening upon the 
corridor which traversed the front. The room was large, 
and dimly lighted by deeply set windows. The floor was 
bare, the furniture of horse-hair; saints and family portraits 
adorned the white walls; on a chair lay a guitar—a typical 
Californian sala of that day. The ships brought few luxu- 
ries, how pana raiment and jewels, to even the wealthy of that 
country. 

‘* Ysabel,” called the Governor, ‘‘ where art thou? Come 
down to the town and hear the fortune of the races.. Alva- 
rado Street streams like a comet, It is not accordant that 
the Star of Monterey withhold her light.” 

A girl rose from a sofa and came slowly forward to the 
corridor. The proudest beauty in California, La Favorita 
of Monterey. Discontent marred her face as she gave her 
hand to the Governor to kiss, and looked down upon the 
brilliant town. For the Sefiorita Dofia Ysabel Herrera was 
poor. Were it not for her uncle, she would not have where 
to lay her stately head; and she was La Favorita of Monte- 
rey, the proudest beanty in California. Her father had gam- 
bled away his last acté, his horse, his saddle, the serape off his 
batk; then sent his motherless girl to his brother, and buried 
himself in Mexico. Don Antonio took the child to his heart, 
and sent for a widowed cousin to be her duefia. He bought 
her beautiful garments from the ships that touched the port, 


mustache grew above his mouth; about his chin, from ear 


to ear, was a short stubby beard, whiter by contrast with his 


copper-colored skin. He looked much like an intellectual 
bear. 


And Ysabel? In truth, she had reason for her pride. Her 
black hair, unblemished by gloss or tinge of blue, fell waving 
to her feet. California, haughty, passionate, restless, plea- 
sure-loving, looked. from her dark green eyes; the soft black 
lashes dropped like a curtain when they became too expres- 
sive. |Her full mouth was deeply red, but only a faint pink 
lay in her white cheeks; the nose curved at bridge and nos- 
trils. .About her low shoulders she held a blue rebozo, the 
finger-tips of each slim hand resting on the opposite elbow, 
She held her head a little back, and Pio Pico laughed as he 
looked at her. 

“ Dios!” he said, ‘‘ but thou mightst be an Estenega or an 
Iturbi y Moncada. Sure, that lofty head better suits old 
Spain than the republic of Mexico. Draw thy rebozo about 
thy head now, and let us go down. They expect thee.” 

She lifted the scarf above her hair, and walked down the 
steep rutted hill with the Governor, her flowered gown float- 
ing with a silken rustle about her. In a few moments she 
was listening to the tale of the races. 

“Ay, Ysabel! God of my soul! what a day! A young 
sefior from Los Angeles won the race—almost all the races— 
the Sefior Don Vicente de la Vega y Arillaga. He has never 
been here before. His horses!. Mother of God! they ran 
like hares. Poor Guido! Valgame Dios! Even thou wouldst 
have been moved to pity. But he is so handsome! Look! 
Look! _He comes now, side by side with General Castro. 





“SHE RAN HER SLIM WHITE FINGERS THROUGH THE JEWELS.” 


horse ahead and shoots into victory, winner by a neck. 
The South has vanquished the North. 

The crowd yelled and shouted until it was exhausted. But 
even Cabafiares made no further demonstration toward De 
la Vega. Not only was he weary and depressed, but the 
victory had been nobly won. 

It grew late, and they rode to the town, caballeros pushing 


as close to dofias as they dared, duefias in close attendance, . 


one theme on the lips of all. Anger gave place to respect; 
moreover, De la Vega was the guest of General Castro, the 
best-beloved man in California. They were willing to ex- 
tend the hand of friendship; but he rode last, between the 
general and Dofia Modeste, and seemed to care as little for 
their good will as for their ill. 

Pio Pico rode ahead, and as the cavalcade entered the 
town he broke from it and ascended the hill to carry the 
news to Ysabel Herrera. 

Monterey, rising to her pine-spiked hills, swept like a 
crescent moon about the sapphire bay. The surf roared and 
fought the white sand hills of the distant horn; on that near- 
est the town crouched the fort, grim and rude, but pulsating 
with military life, and alert for American onslaught. In the 
valley the red-tiled white adobe houses studded a little city 
which was a series of corners radiating from a central ir- 
regular street. A few mansions were on the hill-side to the 
right, brush-crowded sand banks on the left; the perfect curve 
of hills, thick with pine woods and dense green undergrowth, 
rose high above and around all, a rampart of splendid sym- 
metry. 
= Ry Ysabel! Ysabel!” cried the young people as the 
swept down the broad street. ‘‘ Bring her to us, 


y 
cellency. 


but had no inclination to gratify her famous longing to hang 
ropes of pearls in her soft black hair, to wind them about her. 
white neck, and band them above her green resplendent eyes. 

‘*Unbend thy brows,” said Pio Pico. ‘‘ Wrinkles were 
not made for youth.” ; 

Ysabel moved her brows apart, but the clouds still lay in 
her eyes. 

‘*Thou dost not ask of the races? Oh, thou indifferent 
one! What is the trouble,my Ysabel? Will no one bring 
the pearls? The loveliest girl in all the Californias has said, 
‘I will wed no man who does not bring me a lapful of pearls,’ 
and no one has filled the front of that pretty flowered gown. 
But have reason, nifia. Remember that our — California 
has no pearls on its shores, and that even the pearl fisheries 
of the terrible lower country are almost worn out. Will 
nothing less content thee?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘God of my soul! thou hast ambition. No woman has 
had more offered her than thou. But thou art worthy of the 
most that man could give. Had I not a wife myself, I be- 
lieve I would throw my jewels and my ugly old head at thy 
little feet.” : : 

Ysabel glanced with some envy at the magnificent jewels 
with which the Governor of the Californias was hung, but 
did not covet the owner. An uglier man than Pio Pico had 
rarely entered this world. The upper lip of his enormous 
mouth dipped at the middle; the broad thick under lip hung 
down with its own weight. The nose was big and coarse, 
although there was a certain spirited suggestion in the cav- 
ernous nostrils, Intelligence and reflectiveness were also in 

his little eyes, and they were far apart. A small white 
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Dios! his serape is as stiff with gold as the vestments of the 
adre.” 

. Ysabel looked up as a man rode past. His bold profile 

and thin face were passionate and severe; his dark blue eyes 

were full of power. Such a face was rare among the languid, 

shallow men of her race. 

‘He rides with General Castro,” whispered Benicia Orte- 
ga. ‘He stays with him. We shall see him at the ball 
to-night.” i 

As Don Vicente passed Ysabel their eyes met for a mo- 
ment. His opened suddenly with a bold eager flash, his 
arched nostrils twitching. The color left her face, and her 
eyes dropped heavily. 

Love needed no kindling in the heart of the Californian. 


II. 


The people of Monterey danced every night of their lives, 
and wet nowhere -so eagerly as to the great sala of Dofia 
Modeste Castro, their leader of fashion, whose gowns were 
made for her in the city of Mexico. 

Ysabel envied her bitterly. Not because the Dofia Mo- 
deste’s skin was whiter than her own, for it could not be, 
nor her eyes greener, fur they were not;. but because ber 
jewels were richer than Pio Pico’s, and upoa all grand oc- 
casions a string of wonderful pearls gleamed in her storm- 
black hair. But one feminine compensation had Ysabel: 
she was taller; Dofia Modeste’s slight, elegant figure lacked 
Ysabel’s graceful inches, and perhaps she too felt a pang 
sometimes as the girl undulated above her like a snake 
about to strike. 
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At the fashionable hour of ten Monterey was gathered for 
the dance. All the men except the officers wore black vel- 
vet or broadcloth coats and white trousers. All the women 
wore white, the waists long and inted, the skirts full. 
Ysabel’s gown was of embroidered crépe. Her hair was 
coiled about her head, and held by a tortoise comb framed 
with a narrow band of gold. Pio Pico, splendid with stars 
and crescents and rings and pins of sapphires, led her in, 
and with his unique ugliness enhanced her beauty. _ 

She glanced eagerly about the room whilst replying ab- 
sently to the caballeros who surrounded her. Don Vicente 
de Ja Vega was not there. ‘The thick circle about her parted, 
and General Castro bent over her hand, begging the honor 
of the contradanza. She sighed, and for the moment forgot 
the Southerner, who had flashed and gone like the beginning 
of adream. Here was a man!—the only man of her know- 
ledge whom she could have loved, and who would have 
found her those pearls. Californians had so little ambition! 
Then she gave a light audacious laugh. Governor Pico was 
shaking hands cordially with General Castro, the man he 
hated best in California. 

No two men could have contrasted more sharply than 
José Castro and Pio Pico—with the exception of Alvarado, 
the most famous men of their country. The gold trimmings 
of the general's uniform were his only jewels. His hair and 
beard—the latter worn @ la Basca, a narrow strip curving 
from upper lip to ear—were as black as Pio Pico’s once had 
been. The handsomest man in California, he had Jess con- 
sciousness than the least of the caballeros. His deep gray 
eyes were luminous with enthusiasm; his nose was as fine 
and bold as if etched on ivory; his firm sensitive mouth was 
cut above a resolute chin.- He looked what he was, the ar- 
dent patriot of a doomed cause. 

‘‘Sefiorita,” he said, as he led Ysabel out to the sweet 
monotonous music of the -contradanza, ‘“‘did you see the 
caballero who rode with me to-day?” 

A red light rose to Ysabel’s cheek. 
mandante? Many rode with you.” 

“TI mean he who rode at my right, the winner of the races, 
Vicente, son of my old friend Juan Bautista de la Vega y 
Arillaga, of Los Angeles.” 

‘‘Tt may be. I think I saw a strange face.” 

‘‘He saw yours, Dofia Ysabel, and is looking upon you 
now from the corridor without, although the fog is heavy 
about him. Cannot you see him—that dark shadow by the 
villar?” 

Ysabel never went through the graceful evolutions of the 


‘““Which one, co- 


contradanza as she did that night. Her supple slender body | 


curved and-swayed and glided; her round arms were like 
lazy snakes uncoiling; her exquisitely poised head moved 
in perfect concord with her undulating hips. Her eyes grew 
brighter, her lips redder. The young men who stood near 
gave loud vent to their admiration, as if she had been dan- 
cing El Son alone on the floor. But the man without made 
no sign. 

After the dance was over, General Castro led her to her 
duefia, and handing her a guitar, begged a song. 

She began a light love-ballad, singing with the grace and 
style of her Spanish blood; a little mocking thing, but with 
a wild break now and again. As she sang, she fixed her 
eyes coquettishly on the adoring face of Guido Cabaiiares, 
who stood beside her, but saw every thrill of the form be- 
yond the window. Don Guido kept his ardent eyes riveted 
upon her, but detected no wandering in her glances. His 
lips trembled as he listened, and once he brushed the tears 
from his eyes. She gave him a little cynical smile, then 
broke her song in two. The man on the corridor had dashed 
his hat to the ground with a loud exclamation, and sprung 
through the window. 

Ysabel, clinching her hands the better to control her 
jumping nerves, turned quickly to Cabafiares, who had 
pressed behind her, and was pouring words into her ear. 

‘*Ysabel! Ysabel! hast thou no pity? Dost thou not see 
that I am fit to set the world on fire for lové of thee? The 
very water boils as I drink it—” 

She interrupted him with a scornful laugh, the sharper 
that her voice might not tremble. ‘* Bring me my pearls. 
What is love worth when it will not grant one little desire?” 

He groaned. ‘‘I have found a vein of gold on my rancho. 
I can pick the little shining pieces out with my fingers. I 
will have them beaten into a saddle for thee—” 

But she had turned her back flat upon him, and was mak- 
ing a deep courtesy to the man whom General Castro pre- 
sented. 

‘*T appreciate the honor of your acquaintance, 
mured, mechanically. 

‘* At your feet, sefiorita,” said Don Vicente. 

The art of making conversation had not been cultivated 
among the Californians, and Ysabel plied her large fan with 
slow grace, at a loss for further remark, and wondering if her 
heart would suffocate her. But Don Vicente had the gift 
of words. 

“ Sefiorita,” he said, “I have stood in the chilling fog and 
felt the warmth of your lovely voice at my heart. The emo- 
tions I felt my poor tongue cannot translate. They swarm 
in my head like a hive of puzzled bees; but perhaps they 
look through my eyes,” and he fixed his powerful and 
penetrating gaze on Yenbel's green depths. 

waltz began, and he took her in his arms without ask- 
ing her indulgence, and regardless of the indignation of the 
mob of men about her. Ysabel, whose being was filled with 
the tumult of awakening passion, lay passive as he held her 
closer than man had ever dared before. 

*‘T love you,” he,said, in his harsh voice. “I wish you 
for my wife. At once. When I saw you to-day standing 
with a hundred other beautiful women, I said: ‘She is the 
fairest of them all. I shall have her.’ And I read the fu- 
ture in”—he suddenly dropped the formal “ you”—“ in thine 
eyes, carifia. Thy soul sprang to mine. Thy heart is locked 
in my heart closer, cioser than my arms are holding thee 
now.” 

The strength of his embrace was violent for a moment; 
but Ysabel might have been cut from marble. Her body 
had lost its swaying grace; it was almost rigid. She did not 
lift her eyes. But De la Vega was not discouraged. 

The music finished, and Ysabel was at once surrounded 
by a determined retinue. This intruding Southerner was 
welcome to the honors of the race-field, but the Star of Mon- 
terey was not for him. He smiled as he saw tie menace of 
their eyes. 

**T would have her,” le thought, ‘‘if they were a regiment 
of Castros—which they are not.” But he had not armed 
himself against diplomacy. © 

Sefior Don Vicente de la Vega y Arillaga,” said Don Guido 
Cabajiares, who had been selected as spokesman, ‘‘ perhaps 
you have not learned during your brief visit-to our capital 
that the Sefiorita Dofia Ysabel Herrera, La Favorita of Alta 
California, has sworn by the Holy Virgin, by the blessed 
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she mur- 
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Junipero Serra, that she will wed no man who does not 
bring her a lapful of pearls. Can you find those pearls on 
the sands of the South, Don Vicente? For, by the holy cross 
of God, you cannot have her without them!” 

For a moment De la Vega was disconcerted. 

“Ts this true?” he demanded, turning to Ysabel. 

‘* What, sefior?” she asked, vaguely. She had not listened 

to the words of her protesting admirer. 
. A sneer bent his mouth. ‘‘That you have put a price 
upon yourself? That the man who ardently wishes to be 
your husband, who has even won your love, must first 
hang you with pearls like—” He stopped suddenly, the 
blood burning his dark face, his eyes opening with an ex- 
pression of horrified hope. ‘‘Tell me! tell me!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Is this true?” 

For the first time since she had spoken with him Ysabel 
was herself. She crossed her arms and tapped her elbows 
with her pointed fingers. 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘ it is true.” 
and regarded him steadily. 
frozen in a marble wall. 

The harp, the flute, the guitar, combined again, and once 
more he swung her from a furious circle. But he was safe; 
General Castro had joined it. He waltzed her down the 
long room, through one adjoining, then into another, and, 
indifferent to the iron conventions of his race, closed the 
door behind them. They were in the sleeping-room of Dofia 
Modeste. The bed with its rich satin coverlet, the bare floor, 
the simple furniture, were in semi-darkness; only on the 
altar in the corner were candles burning. Above hung 
paintings of saints, finely executed by Mexican hands; an 
ebony cross spread its black arms against the white wall; 
the candles flared to a golden Christ. He caught her hands 
and dragged her over to the altar. 

‘* Listen to me,” he said. ‘‘I will bring pot those pearls. 
You shall have such pearls as no queen in Europe possesses. 
Swear to me here, with your hands on this altar, that you 
will wed me when I return, no matter how or where I find 
those pearls.” 

He was holding her hards between the candelabra. She 
looked at him with eyes of passionate surrender; the man 
had conquered worldly ambitions. But he answered her 
before she had time to speak. 

‘“ You love me, and would withdraw the conditions, But 
I am in a mood to do a daring and a terrible act; Further- 
more, I wish to show you that I can succeed where all other 
men have failed. I only ask two things now. First, make 
ine the vow I wish.” 

‘*T swear it,” she said. : 

‘* Now,” he said, his voice sinking to a harsh but caressing 
whisper, ‘‘ give me one kiss for courage and hope.” 

She leaned slowly forward, the blood pulsing in her lips; 
but she had been brought up behind grated windows, and 
she drew back. ‘‘ No,” she said, ‘‘ not now.” 

For a moment he looked rebellious; then he laid his hands 
on her shoulders and pressed her to her knees. He knelt 
behind her, and together they told a rosary for his safe 
return. 

He left her there and went to his room. From his saddle- 
bag he took a long letter from an intimate friend, one of the 
younger Franciscan priests of the Mission of Santa Bar- 
on where he had been educated. He sought that para- 
graph! 

‘Thou knowest, of course, my Vicente, of the pearl fish- 
eries of Baja California. It is whispered—between ourselves, 
indeed, it is quite true—that a short while ago the Indian 
divers discovered an extravagantly rich bed of peagls. In- 
stead of reporting to any of the companies, they have hung 
them all upon our Most Sacred Lady of Loreto, in the Mis- 
sion of Loreto; and there, by the grace of God, they will 
remain, They are worth the ransom of a king, my Vicente, 
and the Church has come to her own again.” 


She raised her eyes to his 
They looked like green pools 
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The fog lay thick on the bay at dawn next morning. The 
white waves hid the blue, at muffled the roar of the surf. 
Now and again a whale threw a volume of spray high in 
the air, a geyser from a phantom sea. Above the white 
sands straggled the white town, ghostly, prophetic. 

De la Vega, a dark sombrero pulled over his eyes, a dark 
scrape enveloping his tall figure, rode, unattended and watch- 
ful, out of the town. Not until he reached the narrow road 
through the brush forest beyond did he give his horse rein. 
The indolence of the Californian was no longer. in his car- 
riage; it looked alert and muscular; recklessness accentuated 
the sternness of his face. 

As he rode, the fog receded slowly. He left the chaparral 
and rode by green marshes cut with sloughs and stained 
with vivid patches of orange. The frogs in the tules chant- 
ed their hoarse matins. Through brush-covered plains 
once more, with sparsely wooded hills in the distance, and 
again the tules, the marsh, the patches of orange. He rode 
through a field of mustard; the pale yellow petals brush- 
ed his dark face, the delicate green leaves won his eyes 
from the hot glare of the ascending sun, the slender stalks, 
rebounding, smote his horse’s flanks. He climbed hills to 
avoid the wide marshes, and descended into willow groves 
and fields of daisies. Before noon he was in the San Juan 
Mountains, thick with" sturdy oaks, bending their heads 
before the madrojfio, that belle of the forest, with her robes 
of scarlet and her crown of bronze. The yellow lilies clung 
to her skirts, and the buckeye flung his flowers. at her feet. 
The last redwoods were there, piercing the blue air with 
their thin inflexible arms, gray as a dusty band of friars. 
Out by the willows, whereunder crept the sluggish river, 
then between the hills curving about the valley of San Juan 
Bautista. 

At no time is California so beautiful as in the month of 
June. De la Vega’s wild spirit and savage purpose were 
dormant for the moment as he rode down the valley tow- 
ard the mission. The hills were like gold, like mammoth 
fawns veiled with violet mist, like rich tan velvet. Afar, 
bare blue steeps were pink in their chasms, brown on their 
spurs. The dark yellow fields were as if thick with gold- 
dust; the pale mustard was a waving yellow sea. ota 
tree marred the smooth hills. The earth sent forth a per- 
fume of its own. Below the plateau from which rose the 
white walls of the mission was a wide field of bright green 
corn rising against the blue sky. 

The padres in their brown hooded robes came out upon 
the long corridor of the mission and welcomed the traveller. 
Their lands had gone from them, their mission was crum- 
bling, but the spirit of hospitality lingered there still: They 
laid meat and fruit and drink on a table beneath the arch- 
es, then sat about him and asked him eagerly for news 
of the day. Was it true that the United States of America 


were at war with Mexico, or about to be? True that their 
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beloved might fall, and: the stars and stripes of an in. 
as oy er rise wove 09 fort of Monterey ? 

a Vega recoun the meagre and conflictin . 
which had reached California, but, not being a J cen tag 
could not tell them that they would be the first to see the 
red, white, and blue fluttering on the mountain before them 
He refused to rest more than an hour, but mounted the 
fresh horse the padres gave him and went his way, riding 
hard and relentlessly, like all Californians, 

He sped onward through the long hot day, leaving the 
hills for the marshes and a long stretch of ugly country 
traversing the beautiful San Antonio Valley in the nigiit’ 
reaching the Mission of San Miguel at dawn, and resting 
there for a few hours. That night he slept at a hospitable 
ranch-house in the park valley of Paso de Robles, a grim 
silent figure amongst gay-hearted people who delighted to 
welcome him, The early morning found him among thc 
chrome hills, and at the Mission of San Luis Obispo the 
good padres gave him breakfast. The little valley, round 
as a well, its bare hills red and brown, gray and pink, violet 
and black, from fire, sloping steeply from a dizzy height 
impressed him with a sense of being prisoned in an en. 
chanted vale where no message of the outer world could 
come, and he hastened on his way. 

Absorbed as he was, he felt the beauty he flew past. A 
line of golden hills lay against sharp blue peaks. A tow- 
ering mass of gray rocks had been cut and lashed by wind 
and water, earthquake and fire, into the semblance of a 
massive castle, still warlike in its ruin. He slept for a few 
hours that night in the Mission of Santa Ynes, and was 
high in the Santa Barbara Mountains at the next noon. 
For brief whiles he forgot his journey’s purpose as his 
horse climbed slowly up the steep trails, knocking the loose 
stones down a thousand feet and more upon a roof of tree- 
tops which looked like stunted brush. Those gigantic 
masses of °F smooth stones, each wearing a semblance 
to the face of man or beast; those awful chasms and stu- 
pendous heights, densely wooded, bare, and many - hued, 
rising above, beyond, peak upon peak, cutting through the 
visible atmosphere—was there no end? He turned in his 
saddle and looked over low peaks and cajions, rivers and 
abysms, black peaks egrms, § the fiery blue far, far to the 
dim azure mountains on the horizon. 

‘*Mother of God!” he thought. ‘‘ No wonder California 
still shakes! I would I could have stood upon a star and 
beheld the awful throes of this country’s birth.” And then 
his horse reared between the sharp spurs and galloped on. 

He avoided the Mission of Santa Barbara, resting at a 
rancho outside the town. In the morning, supplied as 
usual with a fresh horse, he fled onward, with the ocean at 
his right, its splendid roar in his ears. The cliffs towered 
high above him; he saw no man’s face for hours together; 
but his thoughts companioned him, savage and sinister 
shapes whirling about the figure of a woman. On, on, 
sleeping at ranchos or missions, meeting hospitality every- 
where, avoiding Los Angeles, keeping close to the ponder- 
ous ocean, he left civilization behind him at last,and with 
an Indian guide entered upon that desert of mountain-tops, 
a California. 

pid travelling was not possible here. There were no 
valleys worthy the name. The sharp peaks, multiplying 
mile after mile, were like teeth of gigantic rakes, black and 
bare, A wilderness of mountain-tops, desolate as eternity, 
arid, parched, baked by the awful heat, the silence never 
broken by the cry of a bird, a hut rarely breaking the barren 
monotony, only an infrequent spring to save cn death, 
It was almost impossible to get food or fresh horses. Many 
a night De la Vega and his stoical guide slept beneath a cac- 
tus, or in the mocking bed of a creek. The mustangs le 
managed to lasso were almost unridable, and would have 
bucked to death any but a Californian. Sometimes he lived 
on cactus fruit and the dried meat he had brought with him; 
occasionally he shot a rabbit. Again he had but the flesh 
of the rattlesnake roasted over coals. But honey-dew was 
on the leaves. 

He avoided the beaten trail, and cut his way through 
naked bushes spiked with thorns, and through groves of 
cacti miles in length. When the thick fog rolled up from 
the ocean he had to sit inactive on the rocks, or lose his 
way. A furious storm dashed him against a bowlder, break- 
ing his mustang’s leg; then a torrent, rising like a tidal wave, 
thundered down the gulch, and catching him on its crest, 
flung him upon a tree of thorns. When dawn came lhe 
found his guide dead. He cursed his luck, and went on. 

Lassoing another mustang, he pushed on, having a general 
idea of the direction he should take. It was a week before 
he reached Loreto, a week of loneliness, hunger, thirst, and 
torrid monotony. A week, too, of thought and bitterness 
of spirit. In spite of his love, which never cooled, and his 
courage, whick never quailed, Nature, in her guise of foul 
and crooked hag, taught him the barrenness of earthly hap- 
piness, the mockery of human hope. When youth’s delu- 
sions were over, then the naked desert, the wayless fogs, the 
never-ending climbing and descending amongst thorns that 
pierced and rocks that barred. 

If he had not spent his life in the saddle, he would have 
been worn out when he finally reached Loreto, late one night. 
As it was, he slept in a hut until the following afternoon. 
Then he took a long swim in the bay, and, later, sauntered 
through the town. 

The forlorn little city was hardly more than a collection of 
Indians’ huts about a church in a sandy waste. No longer 


. the capital, even the barracks were toppjing. When De la 


Vega entered the mission not a white man but the padre and 
his assistant was in it; the building was thronged with Ind- 
ian worshippers. The mission, although the first built in 
California, was in a fair state of preservation, The stations 
in their battered frames were mellow and distinct. The gold 
still gleamed in the vestments of the padre. 

For a few moments De la Vega dared not raise his eyes to 
the Lady of Loreto, standing aloft in the dull blaze of ada- 
mantine candles. When he did, he rose suddenly from his 
knees and left the mission. The pearls were there. 

It took him but a short time to gain the confidence of the 
priest and the little population. He offered no explanation 
for his coming, beyond the curiosity of the traveller. The 
padre gave him a room in the mission, and spent every hour 
he could spare with the brilliant stranger. At night he 
thanked God for. the sudden oasis in his life’s desolation. 
The Indians soon grew accustomed to the lonely figure wan- 
dering about the sand plains, or kneeling for hours together 
before the altar in the church. And whom their padre 
trusted was to them as sacred and impersonal as the wooden 
saints of their religion. 


IV. 


The midnight stars watched over the mission. Framed 
by the cross-shaped window sunk deep in the adobe wall 








.1. .o the entrance, a mass of them assumed the form of the 
fix, throwing a golden trail full upon the Lady of Loreto, 
«in her shining pearls. The long narrow body of the 
pouch seemed to have swallowed the shadows of the ages, 
an to yawn for more. ; 
te la Vega, booted and spurred, his serape folded about 
him. his sombrero on his head, opened the sacristy door and 
red the church. In one hand he held a sack; in the 
wer, a candle sputtering in a bottle. He walked deliber- 
-\y to the foot of the altar. In spite of his self-control, he 

'd appalled for a moment as he saw the dim radiance en- 
ycloping the Lady of Loreto. He scowled over his shoulder 
a: ‘ie menacing emblem of redemption, and crossed himself. 
ut had it been the ~~ of God, the face of Ysabel would 
j) ve shone between. He extinguished his candle, and swing- 
;.~ himself to the top of the altar, plucked the pearls from 
.. Virgin's gown and dropped them into the sack. His 
j,..nd trembled a little, but he held his will between his teeth. 
jfow quiet it was! The waves flung themselves upon the 
ye with the sullen wrath of impotence. A sea-gull 
. oamed now and again, an exclamation-point in the silence 
above the waters. Suddenly De Ja Vega shook from head 

. foot, and snatched the knife from his belt. A faint creak- 
;vy echoed through the hollow church. He strained his ears, 
jolding his breath until his chest collapsed with the shock 
o! outrushing air. But the sound was not repeated, and he 
» neluded that it had been but a vibration of his nerves. He 
-}inced to the window above the doors, The stars in it were 
>» longer visible; they had melted into bars of flame. The 
eweat stood cold on his face, but he went on with his work. 

A rope of pearls, cunningly strung together with strands 
of sea-weed, was wound about the Virgin’s right arm. De 
la Vega was too nervous to uncoil it; he held the sack be- 
neath, and severed the strands with his knife. As he fin- 
j-bed, and was about to stoop and cut loose the pearls from 
the hem of the Virgin's gown, he uttered a hoarse cry and 
stood rigid. A cowled head, with thin lips drawn over yel- 
low teeth, furious eyes burning deep in withered sockets, 
projected on its long neck from the Virgin’s right and con- 
fronted him. The body was unseen. 

“Thief!” hissed the priest. ‘‘Dog! Thoy wouldst rob 
the Church? Accursed! accursed!” 

There was not one moment for hesitation, one alternative. 
Before the priest could complete his malediction, De la 
Vega’s knife had flashed through the fire of the cross. The 
priest leaped from his feet, then rolled over and down, and 
rebounded from the railing of the sanctuary. 
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Ysabel sat in the low window-seat of her bedroom, pre- 
tending to draw the threads of acambric handkerchief. But 
her fingers twitched, and her eyes looked oftener down the 
hill than upon the delicate work which required such atten- 
tion. She wore a black gown flowered with yellow roses 
and a slender ivory cross at her throat. Her hair hung in 
two loose braids, sweeping the floor. She was very pale, 
ind her pallor was not due to the nightly entertainments of 
Monterey. : 

Her at sat beside her. The old woman was the color 

‘of strong coffee; but she, too, looked as if she had not slept, 
and her straight old 2 curved tenderly whenever she raised 
her eyes to the girl’s face. ; 

There was no carpet on the floor of the bedroom of La 
Favorita of Monterey, the heiress of Don Antonio Herrera, 
and the little bedstead in the corner was of iron, althongh a 
heavy satin coverlet trimmed with lace was on it. A few 
saints looked down from the walls; the furniture was of na- 
tive wood, square and ugly, but it was almost hidden under 
tine linen elaborately worked with the deshilados of Spain. 

The supper hour was over, and the light grew dim: Ysabel 
tossed the handkerchief into Dofa Juana’s Jap, and stared 
through the grating. Against the faded sky a huge cloud, 
shaped like a fire-breathing dragon, was meet outlined. 
The smoky shadows gathered in the woods. The hoarse 
loom of the surf came from the beach; the bay was uneasy, 
and the tide was high. The earth had quaked in the morn- 
ing, and a wind-storm fought the ocean. The gay, bright 
laughter of women floated up from the town. Monterey 
lad taken her siesta, enjoyed her supper, and was ready to 
dance through the night once more. — 

‘He is dead,” said Ysabel. 

“Sure,” said the old woman. 

‘He would have come back to me before this.” 

**Sure.” 

‘* He was so strong, and so different, mamita.” 

“| never forget his eyes. Very bold eyes.” 

“They could be soft, macheppa.” 

‘Sure. Itis time thou dressed for the ball at the Custom- 
house, nifiita.” 

Ysabel leaned forward, her lips parting. A man was com- 
ing up the hill. He was gaunt; he was burnt almost black. 
Something bulged beneath his serape. 

Dofia Juana found herself suddenly in the middle of the 
room. Ysabel darted through the only door, locking it be- 
hind her. The indignant duefia aiso recognized the man, 
and her position. She trotted to the door and thumped 
angrily of the panel; sympathetic as she was, she could 
never so far forget herself as to permit a young girl to talk 
with a man unattended. ; 

‘‘ Thou shalt not go to the ball to-night,” she cried, shrilly. 
‘Thou shalt be locked in the dark room. Thou shalt be 
sent tothe rancho. Open! open! thou wicked one. Mother 
of God! I will beat thee with my own hands.” 

But she was a prisoner, and Ysabel paid no attention to 
her threats. The girl was in the sala, and the doors were 
open.. As De la Vega crossed the corridor and entered the 
room she sank upon a chair, covering her face with her 
hands. 

He strode over to her, and flinging his serape from his 
shoulder, opened the mouth of a sack and poured its con- 
tents into her lap. Pearls of all sizes and shapes—pearls 
black and pearls white, pearls pink and pearls faintly blue, 
pearls like globes and pearls like pears, pearls as big as the 
lobe of Pio Pico’s ear, pearls as dainty as bubbles of frost— 
a lapful of gleaming, luminous pearls, the like of which ca- 
ballero had never brought to dofia before. 

For a moment Ysabel forgot her love and her lover. The 
dream of a lifetime was reality. She was the child who had 
cried for the moon, and seen it tossed into her lap. 

She ran her slim white fingers through the jewels. She 
took up handfuls and let them run slowly back to her lap. 
She pressed them to her face; she kissed them with little 
rapturous cries. She laid them against her breast and 
watched them chase each other down her black gown. Then 
at last she raised her head and met the fierce sneering eyes 
of De la Vega. 

‘So it isas I might have known. It was only the pearls 
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She took the sack from his hand and poured back the 
pearls. Then she laid the sack on the floor and stood up. 
She was no longer pale, and her eyes were brilliant in the 
darkening room. 

“*'Yes,* She said; ‘‘I forgot for a moment. But during 
a terrible weeks, sefior, my tears have not been for the 

The sudden light that was De la Vega’s chiefest charm 
Sprang to his eyes. He took her hands and kissed them 
passionately. - 

“That sack of pearls would be a poor reward for one tear. 
But thou hast shed them for me? Say thatagain. Mi alma! 
mi alma!” 

“T never thought of the pearls—at least not often. At 
last, not at all. I have been very unhappy, sefior. Ay!” 
The maiden reserve which had been knit like steel about her 
plastic years burst in that hour. “Thou art ill! What has 
happened to thee? Ay, Dios! what it is. to be a woman 
and to suffer! Thou wilt die! Oh, Mother of God!” 

‘‘I shall not die. Kiss me, Ysabel. Surely it is time now.” 

But she drew back and shook her head. 

He exclaimed impatiently, but would not resign her hands. 
‘*Thou meanest that, Ysabel?” 

** We shall be married soon—wait.” 

_““T had hoped thou wouldst grant me that. For when I 
tell thee where I got those pearls thou mayest drive me 
from thee in spite of thy promise—drive me from thee with 
the curse of the devout woman on thy lips. I might invent 
some excuse to persuade thee to fly with me from California 
to-night, and thou wouldst never know. But I am a man— 
a Spaniard—and a De Ja Vega! I shall not lie to thee.” 

She looked at him with wide eyes, not understanding, and 
he went on, his face savage again, his voice harsh. He told 
her the whole story of that night in the mission. He omitted 
nothing—the menacing cross, the sacrilegious theft, the delib- 
erate murder; the pictures were painted with blood and fire. 
She did not interrupt him with cry or gasp, but her expression 
changed many times. Horror held her eves for a time, then 
slowly retreated, and his own fierce pride looked back at him. 
She lifted her head when he had finished, her throat throb- 
bing, her nostrils twitching. 

“Thou hast done that—for me?” 

‘* Ay, Ysabel!” 

‘*Thou hast murdered thy immortal soul—for me?” 

** Ysabel!” 

‘‘Thou lovest me like that! O God, in what likeness 
hast thou made me? In whatsoever image it may have been, 
I thank Thee—and repudiate Thee!” 

She took the cross from her throat and broke it in two 
pieces with her strong white fingers. 

‘* Thou art lost, eternally damned; but I will go down to 
hell with thee.” And she threw herself suddenly forward 
and kissed him on the mouth. 

For a moment he forgot the lesson thrust into his brain 
= the hideous fingers of the desert. He was almost “7a: 

e put his hands about her warm face afteratime. ‘* We 
must go to-night,” he said. ‘I went to General Castro’s to 
change my clothes,and learned that a ship sails for the United 
States to-night. We will go on that. I dare not delay 
twenty-four hours. It may be that they are upon my heels 
now. How can we meet?” 

Her thoughts had travelled faster than his words, and she 
answered at once. “There is a ball at the Custom-house to- 
night. I will go. Thou wilt have a boat below the rocks. 
Thou knowest that the Custom-house is on the rocks at the 
end of the town, near the fort. No? It will be easier for 
me to slip from the ballroom than from this house. Only 
tell me where thou wilt meet me.” 

‘“‘The ship sails at midnight. I too will go to the ball; 
for with me thou canst escape more easily. Hast thou a 
maid thou canst trust?” 

““My Luisa is faithful.” 

“‘Then tell her to be on the beach between the rocks of 
the Custom-house and the fort with what thou must take 


_with thee.” 


Again he kissed her many times, but softly. ‘‘ Wear thy 
vials to-night. I wish to see thy triumphant hour in Mon- 
terey.” 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘ I shall wear the pearls.” 


VI. 

The corridor of the Custom-house had been enclosed to 
protect the musicians and supper table from the wind and 
fog. The store-room had been cleared, the floor scrubbed, 
the walls hung with the colors of Mexico. All in honor of 
Pio Pico, again in brief exile from his beloved Los Angeles. 
The Governor, blazing with diamonds, stood at the upper 
end of the room, by Dofia Modeste Castro's side. About 
them were Castro and other prominent men of Monterey, all 
talking of the rumored war between the United States and 
Mexico, and prophesying various results. - Neither Pico nor 
Castro looked amiable. The Governor had arrived in the 
morning to find that the general had allowed pasquinades 
representing his Excellency in no complimentary light to 
disfigure the streets of Monterey. Castro, when taken to 
task, had replied haughtily that it was the Governor’s place 
to look after his own dignity; he, the Comandante-General 
of the army of the Californias, had more important matters 
to attend to. The result had been a furious war of words, 
ending in a lame peace. 

‘‘Tell us, Excellency,” said José Abrigo, ‘‘ what will be 
the outcome?” 

‘«The Americans can have us if they wish,” said Pio Pico, 
bitterly. ‘*‘ We cannot prevent.” 

‘* Never!” cried Custro. ‘‘ What? We cannot protect our- 
selves against the invasion of bandoleros? Do you forget 
what blood stings the veins of the Californian? A Spaniard 
stand with folded arms and see his country plucked from 
him! Oh, sacrilege! They will never have our Californias 
while a Castro lives to cut them down!” 

‘‘Bravo! bravo!” cried many voices. j 

“*T tell you—” began Pio Pico, but Dofia Modeste inter- 
rupted him. ‘No more talk of war to-night,” she said, 
peremptorily. *‘ Where is Ysabel?” 

‘‘She sent me word by Dofia Juana that she could not 
make herself ready in time to come with me, but would fol- 
low with my good friend, Don Antonio, who of course had 
to wait for her. Her gown was not finished, I believe. I 
think she had done something naughty, and that Dofia 
Juana had tried to punish her, but had not succeeded. The 
old lady looked very sad. Ah, here is Dofia Ysabel now i 

‘*How lovely she is!” said Dofia Modeste. ‘‘I think— 
What! what!—” 

‘‘God of my soul,” exclaimed Pio’ Pico, ‘‘ where did she 
get those pearls?” 
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The crowd near the door had parted, and Ysabel entered 
on the arm of her uncle. Don Antonio’s form was bent, and 
she looked taller by contrast. His thin sharp profile was 
outlined against her whiite neck, bared for the first time to 
the eyes of Monterey. Her shawl had just been laid aside, 
and he was near-sighted and did not notice the pearls. 

She had sewn them all over the front of her white silk 
own. She had wound them in the black coils of her hair. 
‘hey wreathed her neck and roped her arms. Never had 

she looked so beautiful. Her great green eyes were as radi- 
ant as spring. Her lips were redder than blood. . A pink 
flame burned in her oval cheeks. Her head moved like a 
Californian lily on its stalk. No Monterefio wodld ever for-’ 
get her. 

‘El Son!” cried the young men, with one accord. - Her 
magnificent beauty extinguished every other woman in the 
room. She must not hide her light in the contradanza. She 
should madden all eyes at once. 

Ysabel bent her head and glided to the middle of the 
room. . The other women moved back, their white gowns 
like a snow bank against the lurid walls. The thin sweet 
music of the instruments rose above the boom of the tide. 
Ysabel lifted her dress with curving arms, displaying archéd 
feet clad in flesh-colored stockings and white slippers, and 
danced El Son, 

Her little feet tapped time to the music; she whirled her 
body with utmost grace, holding her head so motionless 
that she could have balanced a glass of water thereon, She 
was inspired that night; and when, in the midst of the dance, 
De la Vega entered the room, a sort of madness possessed 
her. She invented new figures. She glided back and forth, 
bending and swaying and doubling until to the eyes of her 
bewildered admirers the outlines of her lovely body were 
gone. Even the women shouted their approval, and the 
men went wild. They pulled their pockets inside out and 
flung handfuls of gold at her feet. Those who had only 
silver cursed their fate, but snatched the watches from their 
pockets, the rings from their fingers, and hurled them at her 
with shouts and cheers. They tore the lace ruffles from their 
shirts; they rushed to the next room and ripped the silver 
eagles from their hats. Even Pio Pico flung one of his 
golden ropes at her feet, a hot blaze in his old ugly face, as 
he cried: 

“Brava! brava! thou Star of Monterey!” 

Guido Cabafiares, desperate at having nothing more to 
sacrifice to his idol, sprang upon a chair, and was about to 
tear down the Mexican flag, when the music stopped with a 
crash, as if musicians and instruments had been overturned, 
and a figure leaped inio the room. 

The women uttered a loud cry and crossed themselves. 
Even the men fell back. Ysuabel’s swaying body trembled 
and became rigid. De la Vega, who had watched her with 
folded arms, too entranced to offer her anything but the 
love that shook him, turned livid to his throat. A friar, his 
hood fallen back from his stubbled head, his brown habit 
stiff with dirt, smelling, reeling with fatigue, stood amongst 
them. His eyes were deep in his ashy face. Thiey rolled 
about the room until they met De la Vega’s. 

General Castro came hastily forward. ‘‘ What does this 
mean?” he asked. ‘‘ What do you wish?” . 

The friar raised his arm, and pointed his shaking finger at 
De la Vega. 

‘* Kill him!” he said, in a lond hoarse whisper. ‘‘ He has 
desecrated the Mother of God!” _ 

Every caballero in the room turned upon De la Vega with 
furious satisfaction. Ysabel had quickened their blood, and 
they were willing to cool it in vengeance on the man of 
whom they were still jealous, and whom they suspected of 
having brought the wondrous pearls which covered their 
Favorita to-night. 

‘*What? What?” they cried, eagerly. ‘‘ Has he done this 
thing?” 

‘* He has robbed the Church. He has stripped the Blessed 
Virgin of her jewels. He—has—murdered—a—priest of the 
Holy Catholic Church.” 

Horror stayed them for-a moment, and then they rushed 
at De la Vega. ‘‘He does not deny it!” they cried. ‘Is 
it true? Is it true?” and they surged about him hot with 
menace. 

‘*It is quite true,” said De la Vega, coldly. ‘I plundered 
the shrine of Loreto and murdered its priest.” 

The women panted and gasped; for a moment even the 
men were stunned, and in that moment an ominous sound 
mingled with the roar of the surf. Before the respite was 
over Ysabel had reached his side. 

**He did it for me!” she cried, in her clear triumphant 
voice. ‘Forme! And although you kill us both, I am the 
proudest woman in all the Californias, and I love him.” 

**Good!” cried Castro, and he placed himself before them. 
‘Stand back, every one of you. What? sre you barbarians, 
Indians, that. you would do violence to a guest in your town? 
What if he has committed a crime? Is he not one of you, 
then, that you offer him. blood instead of protection? Where 
is your pride of caste? your hospitality? Ob, pertidy! Fall 
back, and leave the guest of your capital to those who are 
compelled to judge him.” 

The caballeros shrank back, sullen but abashed. He had 
touched the quick of their pride. 

‘‘Never mind!” cried the friar. ‘* You cannot protect 
him from that. Listen!” 

Had the bay risen about the Custom-house? 

“ What is that?” demanded Castro, sharply. 

‘*The poor of Monterey; those who love their Cross better 
than the aristocrats love their caste. They know.” 

De la Vega caught Ysabel in his arms and dashed across 
the room -and corridor. His knife cut a long rift in the 
canvas, and in a moment they stood upon the rocks. -The 
shrieking crowd were on the other side of the Custom. 
house. 

‘* Marcos!” he called to his boatman, ‘‘ Marcos!” 

No answer came but the waves tugging at the rocks not 
two feet below them. He could see nothing. The fog was 
thick as night. 

‘He is not here, Ysabel. We must swim. Anything but 
to be torn to pieces by those wild-cats. Art thou afraid?” 

‘*No,” she said. 

He folded her closely with one arm, and felt with his foot 
for the edge of the rocks. A wild roar came from behind. 
A dozen pistol-shots were fired into the air. -De la Vega 
reeled suddenly. ‘‘I am shot, Ysabel,” he said, his knees 
bending. ‘* Not in this world, my love!” 

She wound her arms about him, and dragging him to the 
brow of the rocks, hurled herself outward, carrying him with 
her. The waves tossed them on high, flung them against 
the rocks and, ground them there, playing with them like a 
lion with its victim, then swallowed them. 

And the blue waters of Monterey still guard the pearls of 
Loreto. GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
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PASTIME OF CHIEFS OF DEPARTMENTS—AN INFORMAL SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERT. 
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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—SKETCHES IN AND ABOUT THE FAIR GROUNDS.—Drawn sy T. pe THULSTRUP, 
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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—THE UNITED STATES CORNER IN THE MANUFACTURES AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING. 
Drawn By VictoR PERARD FRoM THE Desien By Joun Du Fats.—[Sse Pace 310,] 
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BALLADS OF TO-DAY. 
ALL-FOOLS-DAY PROMISES. 


WHEN Mr. Brennan says that we 
Our city streets shall shortly see 
Of all this woful aspect free, 
No more in mud immersed ; 
When rapid-transit people state 
That speedy traffic’s at the gate— 
Oh, do not fail to note the date! 
For it is April First! 


When in the heavens you espy 
The gorgeous sun of spring mount high, 
With not a sign of clouds near by 
To swell with rain and burst; 
When word comes to you from the West 
That Wales will be Chicago’s guest 
This summer—then be careful lest 
Forgetting April First...! 


When throngh the country-side you race 
In search of some new dwelling-place, 
Beware the landlord’s smiling face— 

That smile is well rehearsed. 
And should you hear from Washington 
That you're to have some place “A One” 
For underhanded “work” you've done— 

Ahem! ‘tis April First. 

JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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Two comedies new to New York audiences, produced at the 

Union Square and Star theatres, were the staple of dramatic 
novelty last week. The one, Joseph, a comedy, or rather an 
out-and-out farce, is after the French; the other, Brother John, 
is after the American; for to say that Miss Morton’s new 
comedy 1s distinctively and typically American, is to endow 
it with the attribute and distinctive characterization which 
it Jacks. One of the principal difficulties with which the 
American dramatist has to contend in the production of a 
distinctively American play is our lack of national charac- 
teristics. The fusion.of race types, which is constant and 
continued, has made us imitative, adaptive, and adaptable; 
anything, in fact, rather than distinctively individual. Such 
types of individual character as do exist are due rather to 
the accident of environment or occupation than to any 
inherent énd strongly marked national individuality. Per- 
haps the most strongly marked typical individuality that 
we possess is the rural New-Englander, and this has already 
been exploited to a wearisome extent by playwrights and 
players. Miss Morton has had recourse to this somewhat 
hackneyed field for her character material, but has not suc- 
ceeded in evolving anything either very typical, very novel, 
or very logically consistent out of it in the way of character 
types. Brother John might be called a drawing-room ver- 
sion of Joshua Whitcomb or The County Fair, the large- 
hearted, simple-minded farmer of the one having become 
the wholesale hatter of the other. Miss Morton certainly 
owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Crane, for had it not been 
for his exceedingly thorough, painstaking, and artistic work 
as Brother John, the rural hatter, her play, owing to its many 
obvious inconsistencies and improbabilities in situation and 
development of character and incident, must have fallen 
rather flat; but Mr. Crane is a tower of dramatic strength. 
In his hands a somewhat sketchily drawn and inconsequen- 
tial character appeared consistent, natural, and logical, as 
well as humorous, and to him is therefore in a great mea- 
sure due the very fair measure of success which the play 
attained. 

It is to be doubted whether such characters as Miss Mor- 
ton has outlined in this play exist at all at the present day, 
and it is still more doubtful whether, if we allow the possi- 
bility of their existence, they would act under similar cir- 
cumstances as Miss Morton has made them act. The family 
of rural brothers and sisters headed and protected by Bro- 
ther John finally revolt ugainst everlasting rural stagnation, 
and pine for life. Brother Jobn gives them a hundred dol- 
lars as a present, and packs them off to Long Branch, where, 
having taken a twelve-thousand-dollar cottage, and gathered 
around them a selection of impecunious social sharks, they 
embark upon a career of dissipation, gambling, and even 
forgery, from which they are rescued by the generosity and 
good-nature and wiles of Brother John, and once more safe- 
ly interred in their former rural retreat opposite his hat 
factory. If we allow the premises from which Miss Morton 
has deduced her play, it must be said that the action is pro- 
gressive and interesting, and much of the dialogue well 
written. Mr. Crane is naturally the central figure and deus 
ex machina throughout the piece, and until the fourth act 
—ah, that unlucky and treacherous fourth act!—carries 
everything before him most successfully. That the said 
fourth act drags is probably due to the length of the play 
itself, and the excessive and successive setting everybody to 
rights which Brother John performs in that act. Miss Mor- 
ton’s ideas of society are somewhat peculiar. Brother John’s 
youngest sister, played with much spirit by Miss O’Neill, 
has for an adorer a young gentleman who, both in appear- 
ance and manner, suggests the ordinary young man of good 
society, who is, nevertheless, not only content but eager to 
setlle down, at the end of the play, as the proprietor of a 
branch hat ‘store in Union Square. Evidently if love will 
drive us to crime, it will also in certain instances drive us to 
hats, according to Miss Morton. This is a sample of fre- 
quent similar improbabilities throughout the piece, which 
certainly lessen the effect of much that is good in it. 

The chief fault in Brother John, which, as a whole, is an 
amusing and interesting play, is the author’s failure to give 
us anything new; all her characters are familiar from long 
previous acquaintance. Perhaps the most original creation 


is that of Hopkins, the foreman of the factory, but he is in no 
sense an American type; neither is Miss Hackett, the eldest 
sister and conventional rural spinster, at all a convincing 
type of New England woman. 


For all this, Miss Morton, as 
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‘an American, is to be congratulated on having written a play 


which at the worst is worthy of much commendation, and 
Mr. Crane is to be commended for his thus far successful 
efforts in encouraging the work of native playwrights. 
Brother John was, on the whole, acceptably played by all con- 
cerned. Mr. Joseph Wheelock, Jun., gave a very natural 
impersonation of a heedless youngster with more heart than 
head, and Mr. Gilmour was very good as a regretful but still 
yielding victim to heredity in the shape of gambling, drunk- 
enness, and general dissoluteness, although the character 
which he portrayed seemed an unnecessary excrescence on 
the play itself. In spite of certain defects, Brother John 
will probably be popular, as it contains a good deal of real 
honest and kindly human nature, and will so enlist popular 
sympathy and interest. eee 

Joseph is a piece of a very different pe. The play is, in 
its present form, an adaptation by Mr. Malcolm Watson of a 
most successful French play by Gandillot, called Ferdinand 
le Noceur, which was produced in Paris in 1890, and is run- 
ning yet. Mr. Watson's adaptation is good enough in itself, 
and also gives a very good idea of how excruciatingly funny 
the play must be in the French original, where the author is 
not hampered in the humor of his dialogue and situations 
by any considerations of Anglo-Saxon decorum and decency. 
In a self-confessed farce one need pay no heed to improba- 
bilities, which must be taken into account in a play of greater 
pretensions to legitimate comedy. Mr. Felix Flutterby, a 
very gay widower indeed, who is accustomed to love at first 
sight and without reserve, has a daughter whom he has kept 
at school until, being her father’s own child, he can do so no 
longer. In order that she may not interrupt his bachelor 
pursuits he seeks to marry her off, and mindful of his own 
amorous delinquencies, selects as her husband a mild-man- 
nered gentleman of the Private Secretary type, who is his 
distant cousin and confidential clerk Joseph. This latter, 
indeed, under the influence of his father-in-law, develops 
into a would-be sport, quite innocently involves himself in 
numerous amorous difficulties with several other women, 
which afford opportunities for plenty of vigorous action and 
humorous complications, ending up with the usual satisfac- 
tory adjustment for all concerned. Joseph is largely a one- 
part piece, which affords Mr. Giddens, as the central char- 
acter, admirable opportunities for the display of his undeni- 
able qualities as an actor. Mr. Giddens was for many years 
Mr. Charles Wyndham’s right-hand man, and is sufficient in 
himself to impart a flavor of the old Criterion methods, as 
exemplified in former days by Mr. Charles Wyndham and 
his admirable associates in such plays as Pink Dominoes, 
Fourteen Days, Betsy, and the like, though he is hardly 
seconded by any of his company, except perhaps Mrs. Phil- 
lipps and Mr. Finney, who were — up to Criterion 
standards. So, to be just, was also Miss Stockwell, who 
gave an admirable and humorous characterization of a pro- 
vincial servant who pins blind faith in the advertisements 
which appear in the Matrimonial Gazette. For what it is, a 
rollicking farce, on the whole sufficiently well played, and 
in spite of a ratber weak second act, Joseph is distinctly 
amusing, and some of the situations, especially those where 
a not inconsiderable amount of the suggestiveness of the 
French original is retained, are intensely funny, and it 
should be popular at the Union Square for some time to 
come. Miss De Wolff has certainty gained in ease and grace 
since her first appearance in Thermidor over a year ago, and 
her impersonation of Constance, the gay daughter of a gay 
father, was not without charm and naturalness, althoug 
somewhat superficial. Even were he less well supported, 
Mr. Giddens as a comedian of genuine humor, fertility of 
resource, and facile expression would be amply competent 
to make Joseph a play well worth seeing. 


As the spring season progresses music seems to be left 
principally to the birds, as concerts and other musical events 
grow more and more infrequent. Madame Nordica gave an 
enjoyable coucert of operatic selections, including the whole 
of the third act of Faust, at Music Hall; this, with the last 
concert of the Philharmonic Society, at which M. Henri 
Marteau played Bruch’s first violin concerto with admirable 
effect and the orchestra was heard to good advantage in 
Schumann’s second symphony, together with the last Pade- 
rewski recital on Saturday afternoon, when the great pianist 
was, as always, applauded to the echo, made up the musical 
week. In spite of its London success—or possibly because 
of it, for English and American taste in comic opera is often 
at variance—Gilbert and Sullivan’s Gondoliers has never been 
popular in this country, and the nature of its presentation 
at the Casino is not of a kind to make it more so. Indeed, 
the performance of the Gondoliers, by the Duff Company is 
very little if any more adequate than that of the Basoche by 
the same company, which is saying very little indeed. In 
many respects, and certainly from an artistic stand-point, 
the Gondoliers is the least admirable and valuable work of 
the clever collaborateurs who are responsible for it. Popu- 
lar demands, as regards the production and performance of 
comic operas, have become of late years much more exacting 
than formerly, and a musical, piece must needs be absolutely, 
not merely relatively, well done to command popular atten- 
tion and support. 


The fourth performance of the Theatre of Arts and Let- 
ters, which occurred last week, went up like a rocket and 
came down like a stick. Three new plays were presented, 
unusually well presented, too, so far as the acting was con- 
cerned. The first, a drawing-room comedy in one act, by 
Brander Matthews, The Decision of the Court, tells of a mar- 
ried couple who thought they would get divorced and then 
thought better of it. Although somewhat reminiscent in 
style and treatment of the well-known comedietta, The Hap- 
py Pair, this little sketch is brightly written, and in the 
hands of such capable artists as Mrs. Agnes Booth and Mr. 
J. H. Gilmour proved decidedly amusing. Past experience 
of the Theatre of Arts and Letters has shown that to put 
a magazine story on the stage by turning the descriptions 
into dialogue is not to make a play of it. Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis’s dramatization of his clever psychological 
sketch, The Other Woman, the second piece on the bill, how- 
ever, proved decidedly effective. The story lost nothing in 
either interest or effect by being transferred to the stage, 
and as interpreted by Mr. Frederick Robinson as the 
Bishop, and Mr. Nelson Wheatcroft as Latimer, held the at- 
tention of the audience from beginning to end, in spite of the 
fact that the action is psychological rather than dramatic. 
It would be difficult vi wee to discover either the artistic or 
the literary value of JZal o’ the Hall, a romantic comedy in 
two acts by John Harrison, the third and last play presented. 
It would also be curious to follow the mental processes of 
the committee who selected this play for production at the 
Theatre of Arts and Letters. No committee, however em- 
powered, has the right to inflict on a long-suffering audi- 
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ence such pastoral inanity and boys’ story-book rubbish 

is contained in this play, which no amount of clever acti. 
could save from being both childish and wearisome If 
its choice of plays is so limited as the selection of suc}. 

play would lead one to believe, why does not the commit:, : 
having the matter in charge go a little further afield. a, dq 
give us the opportunity of seeing a play like Ibsen's 7), 
Master Builder, or even Oscar Wilde's Salome, either «; 
‘which would be at least interesting? The Theatre of Ar 

and Letters will die of inanition and dry-rot if it continue: 
to present inanities of the description of Hal o’ the Hall. 


REGINALD DE Koven. 





THE AMERICAN CORNER. 

OnE of the marked features of the fast-approaching Colum 
bian Exposition at Chicago will be the group of buildings 
which surround the central circle, or round point, in thy 
principal exhibition hall—the mammoth building of Manu 


factures and Liberal Arts. They will be interesting from 
many points of view, but especially so from the fact that 
nowhere else in the whole display do the four great nations of 
the earth come each close to each at one single point. Tix 
circle is 120 feet in diameter, and is at the centre of the greut 
nave, where the roof rises 240 feet above the floor; and at this 
point is the intersection of the main great aisle, Columbia 
Avenue, and the transverse wide aisle, called the North and 
South Boulevard. Each of the edifices occupying the spaces 
between the intersection of these principal avenues will sym 
bolize in its construction the peculiar architecture and deco 
rative styles of the nation by which it is erected. Aside 
from its representative importance to us all, the American 
corner is especially interesting from the fact that whereas in 
the cases of France, England, and Germany the governments 
of those nations have each made ample allowance for the 
expense of worthily executing their national designs, in the 
case of the United States, in consequence of lack of proper 
appropriation by Congress and lack of funds by the authori. 
ties of the exposition, it has remained for private enterprise 
to maintain gur national cause. This most important and 
much-coveted space in the section reserved to exhibitors from 
the United States was awarded to three well-known New 
York firms, viz., Messrs. Tiffany & Co., the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Company, and the Tiffany Glass and Decorating 
Company, in the belief that they would best thereon erect a 
building which would prove an honor to our country, and 
which would architecturally compare favorably with the 
representative structures of the three great governments 
above named. After taking the question into careful con- 
sideration, the designing and construction of the buildings 
were placed in the hands of Mr. John Du Fais, the architect, 
of New York,who made a careful study of the situation and 
its possibilities, and submitted a design, which met the 
hearty approval of the authorities of the exposition as well 
as of the exhibitors interested. 

The building is striking, original, and interesting, and is 
distinctively 9 edhe i by a simplicity in harmony with 
the best American traditions. The style of architecture is 
Doric in motiv, and the general effect is white, relieved by 
creamy tints and a bold use of solid gold ornamentation. 
The height of the building is about 25 feet, the central por- 
tion of the curved facade having, however, a somewhat 
greater elevation. The centre of the front is strongly de- 
fined, and from it rises a Doric column of monumental pro- 
portions, surmounted by a globe and crowned by an eagle. 
The noble modelling of this emblem is by the hand of Mr.: 
Philip Martini, and the bird of freedom curves his wings 
100 feet above the exhibition floor. Two lesser columns, 
40 feet high, flank this central monument, while below and 
between the three columns wide arches span the principal 
entrances to the exhibits of precious jewels and gold and 
fine wrought silver. At the base of the great shaft stands 
a pedestal on which appears an inscription declaring this 
section of the exhibition to be devoted to the display of the 
handiwork of the United States, and above this the shield 
and flags bear the stars and stripes of the nation. All the 
ornament and symbolism of the column is of patriotic intent, 
while on either side the niches above the entrances are or 
nate with wreaths surrounded by bees, and above the gates 
are visible the T. Co. and Lion, Anchor, Cr., familiar on fine 
American silver. The arrangement of arches on Columbia 
Avenue and on the North Boulevard architecturally lends 
large scale to the central facade, and-affords a clear view of 
the rare products of the three exhibitors. 


THE PASTIME OF THE WORKERS. 


It is quite likely that so great a work as the getting ready 
for the World’s Fair was never accomplished before in so 
short a time. To do what has been done and to complete 
what yet remains to be done has required and still needs an 
amount of effort almost appalling to contemplate. The men 
who are in charge are strong and earnest, and are sus- 
tained by an enthusiasm without which they could never suc- 
ceed. Several who started at the beginning have yielded up 
the fight and gone to the great majority. One or two others, 
with eC health, have been obliged to put down their 
burdens, to see them taken up by fresher if not stronger 
arms. These men get together at luncheon every day. But 
that meal is not a time of recreation, but more like a direc- 
tors’ meeting, for little save business is talked while the sim- 
ple repast is being consumed. Mr. Burnham, the strong and 
able Director of Works, realized very soon after he had gath- 
ered about him his staff of assistants that it would be a wise 
thing to set apart a little while of each week when official 
and business cares would be laid aside and the workers could 
have some fun. The time set apart was each Sunday after- 
noon. 

And so in a large upper room of the Service Building, @ 
room frequently used as a dormitory when the workers do 
not find time to get to their homes, these men meet and have 
a genuinely good though a quiet time. The refreshments do 
not go beyond sandwiches and a very mild punch. But 
there is always very excellent music. To this part of the 
entertainment members of Mr. Theodore Thomas's orches- 
tra contribute, and very often Mr. Thomas is there himself, 




















and also Mr. Tomlins, the leader of the Chi- 
cago Oratorio. And the excellence of the 
music at these informal concerts is a certain 
kind of assurance that the music during the 
fair will be up to a high standard. 

The picture Mr. De Thulstrup has made on 
page 308 of this informal gathering is while 
the company is listening to a duct for horus. 
The same afternoon, if the writer's memory 
does not betray him, there was a quartet 
for horns, and the music was almost as soft 
and sweet, even in the confined space of a 
small room, as though the instruments had 
been violins instead. At these gatherings 
there is frequently a very distinguished com- 
pany, Which is, nevertheless, a very demo- 
cratic assembly. Conspicuous among those 
at the concerts was the man whom above all 
others in Chicago a stranger and visitor in 
that city hears spoken of with unqualified 
admiration and respect. This man is Lyman 
J. Gage, who was the first president of the 
exposition. Though Mr. Gage gave up the 
position of chief executive, he has continued 
to devote a large part of each day to the 
business of the enterprise. The people in 
Chicago tell you with pride that Mr. Gage’s 
bank is the strongest in America, and holds 
the largest deposits. They then invariably 
add that Mr. Gage started in the bank as 
porter, and rose to be president. Seated 
among the architects, artists, engineers, and 
musicians, and smoking a corn-cob pipe with 
a long stem, this bank president, whose ca- 
reer has compelled the respect and admi- 
ration of all who know of him, seems very 
much at home, and to enjoy this little incur- 
sion into Bohemia quite as much as those 
who have lived in it more or less all of their 
lives, and who would have felt ill at ease. 
even as visitors in a bank parlor. 

Towards nightfall the concerts end and 
the musicians and more grave of the com- 
pany depart. But the younger and gayer 
stay yet a little while. They make music 
for themselves. It is not as academic as 
that that has preceded, but it has qualities 
of its own that do not fail to pease the 
choice spirits who linger to hear it and to 
help to make it. J.G.S. 


A YOUNG PRESIDENT. 

Mr. JosepH W. REINHART, who has suc- 
ceeded Allen Manvel in the presidency of the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad, is 
one of the most striking illustrations of 
America’s opportunities for young men. 
He is now only forty-one years old, yet he 
has. worked his way to his present very re- 
sponsible office without outside influence of 
any kind, and solely on the basis of com- 
petent service. With the exception of one 
or two. railway presidents who have repre- 
sented family investment in their several 
companies, Mr. Reinhart is probably the 
youngest man who has ever been assigned 
to so important a post. The system over 
which he has been chosen to preside is in 
mileage and capitalization the largest in the 
United States. It includes among its prop- 
erties, owned or controlled, seventy - three 
separate companies, the finances of which 
must all be managed in common. The 
management of this aggregation of interests 
has been intrusted to Mr. Reinhart after 
twenty-four years of railroad experience, 
only five of which were spent in the imme- 
diate service of the Atchison. 

Mr. Reinhart was born at Pittsburg, Penn- 
svlvania, in 1851. His railroad service was 
begun at the age of seventeen, when he en- 
tered the employ of the Alleghany Valley, a 
minor Pennsylvania railway only 132 miles 
long. In this company his peculiar skill in 
organizing the finance accounts found its 
first field of usefulness, and he was already 
au important officer of the road when he was 
called from its service, fourteen years later, 
to take the general auditorship of the New 
York, West . and Buffalo. 

In this larger office Mr. Reinhart intro- 
duced methods of his own for systematizing 
the accounts of the company, and with such 
success that the plan there first applied has 
since been very generally adopted in other 
a railway offices. 

he receivership and foreclosure sale of 
the West Shore released Mr. Reinhart, who 
then took charge of the general passenger 
and ticket office on the Lake Shore road. 
This office he resigned in 1887. 

It was in 1888 that the Atchison compa- 
ny, then approaching serious embarrassment 
through overbuilding of railway lines when 
competitive freight rates were at a minimum, 
called upon Mr. Reinhart to investigate its 
books and finances. He assumed his old of- 
fice of General Auditor, and at once made 
a thorough investigation of the company’s 
debt, finances, and earning power. The re- 
sult of this investigation was published to 
the ‘shareholders. The credit of the com- 
pany having already become. hopelessly im- 
paired, a reorganization became necessary, 
and the preparation of a comprehensive plan 
was intrusted to Mr. Reinhart. 
circular then drawn up for the creditors and 
shareholders was a distinct innovation, and 
will always remain a model in its peculiar 
branch of analysis. Its merits were fully 
vindicated by the success of the reorganiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Reinhart was made Atchison’s Fourth 
Vice-President in 1889, and First Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1891, still retaining his office as Gen- 
eral Auditor, the recent death of President 
Manvel opening the way to the first office of 
the company. The peculiar efficiency de- 
manded by the new position may be judged 
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from the fact that not only is there involved 

the office financiering of $460,000,000 capi- 

talization, but the management and organi- 

zation of a working force of 35,000 men. 

The young railroad President is a brother of 

st wejl-known artist Mr. Charles 8. Rein- 
art. 





THE BARRICADE GIVES WAY, 


No doubt, when the bowels are stormed with drench- 
ing cathartics, to overcome their constipation, but at 
serious cost to the axsaultivg party. The iitestinal 
organs are thereby much enfeebled and excessively 
relaxed. Far more thoroughly, and less violently 
effective, is Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, most benign 
of aperients. Incomparable for malaria, nervousness, 
dyspepsia, kidney troubles.—[ Adv. } 





MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Ade.] 





CRYING BABIES. 

Some people do not love them, They should use 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, a per- 
tect infant food. A million American babies have 
been raised to hood and w« hood on the Eagle 
brand. Grocers and Druggists.—{ Adv. } 








BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 


“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25¢.—{Adv.} 











PHILLIPS’ DIGESTIBLE COCOA, 
unlike other cocoas or chocolates, is 80 prepared that 
it will not disturb digestion. Delicious flavor.—{Adv.] 





Dr. Seigert’s Anaostura Bitters are the best 
remedy for removing indigestion.—[ Adv.} 








Tux Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown’s 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL 
JOURNAL says: 


A pollinarts 


“Reigns alone among Natural 
Dietetic Table Waters. Its 
numerous competitors appear to 

_ have, one after another, fall 
away.” 








WEEKLY 


A Weak Digestion 


strange as it may seem, is caused 
from a lack of that which is 
never exactly digested—/as. The 
greatest fact in connection with 


Scott's Emuision 


appears at this point—it is par“/y 
digested fat—and the most 
weakened digestion is quickly 
strengthened by it. 








The only possible nelp 
in Consumption is the 
arrest of waste and re- 
newal of new, healthy 
tissue. Scott's Emulsion 
has done wonders in Con- 
sumption gust this way. 











Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Ali druggists. 




















ee PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 
Address 
NORTH AMERICAN 
PHONOGRAPH C0., 
Edison Bullding, 
eee 


NEW YORK. 
Masonic Temple Bid., 
Diate CHICAGO. 








Soid by druggists or sent by mail, 
 §0c. E. T. Hazgeltine, Warren, Pa, 


* THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD * 


ERI 
he 







PURE, DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


ROO 
FORNURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS 4x0 


CHILDREN 
rREN VALID San0 


CONVALESCENT S, 
ror DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM and 


AGED PERSONS 
AN = 1c F FOOD IN THE 


CcCK-ROOM 
SBP DRUGGISTS. WE SNES PE SSs newrene 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 
NEW YORK (ENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
FOUR-TRACK 





TRUNK LINE. 





Reaching by its through cars t 1e most impor- 
tant commercial centres of the United States 
and Canada, and the greatest of America’s 
Health and Pleasure resorts. 

This is the direct line to Niagara Falls by 
way of the historic Hudson River and through 


| the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 


All trains arrive at and depart from Grand 
Central Station, 4th Avenue and 42d Street, 
New York, centre of hotel and residence section, 
and the only railroad station in New York. 


For one of the * Four-Track Series," send a two-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, Gen'l Pass. Agt., Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





GENTS WANTED—The work is cay, } cncpeny 
of either sex. 








and ocepeed to both young and of 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Muine, 


DE fi F D HEAD NOISES CURED 
ob ay eA tee Ear Cushions. Whis 

heard. Successfu! when all 
ey corpo REE 


QM, Gold only by P. Hiscox ,863 B’way, N.Y. Write for book 














Send One Dollar for One Year to 
Tae Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 





The first independent set of 
waltzes ever written by Mr. 
Reginald de Koven, composer 
of “Robin Hood,” is pub- 
lished in the current Easter is- 
sue of THe Lapiss’ HoMEe 
B «JOURNAL, and will prove, it is 


believed, the most popular 
piece of dance music of the 
season. Under the title of the 


“Magnolia Blossoms” Waltzes 


They inaugurate the JouRNaL’s notable musical 
series, to which the foremost composers of 
America and Europe will contribute. 


Ten Cents 
on all Newse-stands. 
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TWO GREAT STATIONS. 

In about a year from now the passengers who arrive in 
San Francisco will no longer be dumped out of the com- 
fortable cars under the long wooden sheds that now do ser- 
vice along the waterfront for passenger stations for the 
Southern Pacific and Union Pacific railroads, and also for 
the roads from the north. The trains from all of these 
roads will run into a commodious union depot, which will 
also serve as a ferry-house. This improvement will be made 
by the Harbor Commissioners, and the cost—something be- 
tween a million and a half and two million dollars—will be 
paid from the San Francisco Harbor and Improvement Fund. 

The outside dimensions of the new depot and ferry-house 
will be 850 x 150 feet, and the general cornice-line will be 50 
feet above the base. Three entrances will extend the entire 
length of the building, and a like number of grand stair- 
cases will lead to both of the upper floors. These entrances 
will have three large arches extending through both stories, 
and from the central arch in each entrance there will be a 
staircase to the second floor. The entrances will project 35 
feet from the sea-wall, and thus break the long line of the 
building. The arches will be one on either side of the main 
entrance, and the third in the centre. On each side of the 
arches will be great Corinthian columns 21 feet in circum- 
ference. The whole front of the ground-floor will be crossed 
by a continuous arcade, a covered passageway leading di- 
rectly to the ticket offices, baggage-rooms, etc. 

Surmounting the centre of the facade will be a tower of 
250 feet. To support this a separate foundation is needed. 
The tower will not only be the first object to meet the eye of 
the passenger on the ferry-boat, but will serve as a clock- 
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tower and beacon, visible for many miles. The tower will 
be made of iron and steel, and will not only be fire-proof, 
but, what is of as great consequence in San Francisco, earth- 
quake-proof as well. 

The first floor will be divided into various waiting-rooms, 
baggage-rooms, post-office, and express-oflice. The second 
floor will in a measure be a duplicate of the first, and will 
be so constructed as to accommodate passengers to or from 
the upper decks of the ferry-boats. On this floor the re- 
freshinent-rooms will be located, and also the offices of the 
Harbor Commissioners. The principal feature of the second 
floor is a corridor 50 feet in width, and extending the whole 
length of the building. The exterior face of the building will 
be of Roman brick and terra-cotta, with a base of granite. 
The interior face will be of glazed and enamel bricks. 


In St. Louis the late mercantile growth has naturally in- 
creased the railroad business, although the city has for some 
time been one of the great railroad centres of the country, 
and in order to meet with the demands of travel a new 
Union Depot is in course of erection under the direction 
of the Terminal Railway Association. H. P. Taussig, chief 
engineer of the association, is in charge of the work, togeth- 
er with Engineer George H. Pegram, the latter having de- 
signed the great train-shed in connection with the depot. 
The main building is Romanesque in character, designed by 
Architect Theodore C. Link, and extends from Eighteenth 
to Twentieth Street on Market, a distance of 600 feet. It is 
of cut gray stone, irregular in design, with numerous towers 
and arches, and surmounted at one end by a square tower 
240 feet in height. 

The exits and the entrances are devised with much skill, 
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and appointed so as to prevent confusion between outgoing 
and arriving travellers, the latter reaching the street through 
great arches opening directly from the track, while the out- 
going traveller is led through the entrances just above by 
means of a sloping terrace from either end of the building. 
The great waiting-room, which is reached by the terrace, is 
over the offices and train promenade. This room is 75 feet 
in width, 120 feet in length, with a vaulted ceiling 65 feet 
above. A number of smaller rooms for the convenience of 
travellers are connected with this room, while galleries ex- 
tend about the second and third stories, supported by a col- 
onnade. A stairway 40 feet wide leads to the lower floor, 
where are the ticket-offices, post-office, immigrants’ room, 
and other waiting-rooms. Beyond this is the covered train 
promenade, which can also be reached directly from the 
waiting-room above. This promenade is 70 feet wide and 
600 feet long, separated from the tracks by an iron fence. 
All the lower rooms open on this promenade, and exits are 
provided the full width at either end. 

The train-shed adjoins the promenade. This immense 
structure covers a piece of ground 606 by 700 feet in 
area. The great roof is constructed wholly of steel and 
glass, and from side to side of the shed are thirty railroad 
tracks. The building which contains the waiting - rooms, 
etc., will be finished in brick and marble on the first floor, 
and the staircase leading up will be of brass and electro- 
bronze. The large waiting-room will be finished in artistic 
style, and altogether the best of taste will be exercised in 
the decorations throughout. It is expected that the main 
story of the building will be ready early in July, as the work 
is being pushed on it. When completed the entire depot 


will have cost four and a half millions of dollars, 
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Link, ARCHITECT.—DRAWN BY J. A. JOHNSON. 














Above all Competitors. 


CALIGRAPH. 


Very Simple in 
Construction, 
Adjustable for Wear, 
Easy to Operate, 
Powerful Manifolder, 
BEST FOR 


Mimeograph Work, 
&c. 


Send for Testimonial Let- 
ters and Information. 


). THE AMERICAN 
—— 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
237 Broadway, N. Y. 


14 W. 4th 8t., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. | 


612 Chestnut 8t, Phila., 
Pa. 























ENGLISH PAOTORY, OOVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, 


FOR THE 

SCALP, SKIN, AND COMPLEXION. 

The result of 20 years’ practical experience in treating 
the Skin and Scalp, a medicinal toilet soap for bathing | 
and beautifying. Prepared by a dermatologist. Sold | 
by druggists, grocers, and dry-goods dealers, | 
or sent by mail, 3 cakes for $1.00. 

WoOODBURY?S | 

Antiseptic Shaving Sticks and Bars. | 

Impossible to contract a skin disease when used. | 
Insist on your barber using it when shaving you. 
Sticks, 25c.3 Barbers? Bars, 15c.,2 for 25c. 





A Sample Cake of Facial Soap and a 150-page 
beok on Dermatology and Beauty, illustrated; on 
Skin, Scalp, Nervous and Blood Diseases and their 
treatment, sent sealed on receipt of 10 ets., also Dis- 
figurements, like Birth-Marks, Moles, Warts, India-Ink 
und Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of Nose, 
Superfluous Hair, Pimples, Facial Development, 
Changing the Features, Shaping the Ears, Nose, etc. 

_JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 West 42d Street, = New York City. 
Consultation Free at Office or by letter. 


BEEMAN'SPEPSIN GUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


INDIGESTION. 


Each tablet contains one grain 























Y rom dealers, send five cents in 
' Gea * Boy stamps for sample package to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 19 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. | 
CAUTION —See that the name Beeman is on each wrapper. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 





D. L. Down's HEALTH EXERCISER. 
Tor Brain- 


by 30,000 phy 
ers, Clergymen, & others 
Zowusine it. Send for ill'd circu- 
lar, 40 eng’s; no c! . Prof. 
TRADE MARK.) L, Dowd, Scientific 
Vocai Culture, 9 East 14th st., New York 








18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Of, ‘Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
zs ALN. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
Every one should read this little book.” —A theneeum. 


THE FLORIDA HOME SEEKER. 


S ot cheapest routes, hotel board. 
re to locate for health and profit. 
cre to buy homes for $1 and up, monthly payments. 
© months for 10 cents. Sample free. 
THE FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT CO., 
99 FRANKLIN ST.,N. Y., ROOM 18. 





‘» string or wire attachment. 
Write for eireulare, 


them and you will discard all others. 
Ear Drum Co., Lovisvitie, Ky. 


Relieved by science. The 
greatest invention of the age. 
Wilson’s common sense ear 
drums; simple, practical ,com- 
. fortable, safe, and invisible. 
Try 
Wilson 









"7 QUILT of 500 sq. 
: 1p, can be. made 
with our package of 60 splendid Silk and Satin pieces, 
sorted bright colors, 26¢. 3 5 packe. $1.00. Silk Plush | 
nd Velvet, 40 large pieces, assorted colors, 50¢e. Emh. 
Ik, 40¢. per oz. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 
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Kolumbus 
ee cot 


- Kodaks. . 


What’s Worth seeing is worth remem- 
bering. There will be so much worth 
seeing and remembering at the 
World’s Fair that you'll forget the 
best part of it. But you can preserve 
each scene if you'll “Aress the button.” 


The Kodak is the World's Fair camera. 
As neither plates nor films will be sold 
_ on the Exposition grounds the photog- 
rapher must carry his ammunition 
with him. This the Kodaker can 
easily do. His roll of film capable of 
taking 100 pictures weighs but a few 
ounces—no bulky glass plates and 
holders with a liability of breakage. 
Take a Kodak with you. 


EASTIMAN KODAK CO., 


Send Postal for ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
**Kolumbus Kodaks.’ 








MISS FLORENCE E. BEHLER, 
No: $7 Alma St., Alleghany, Penna. writes: De le 
works like a c . My face was covered with les 
and in less 


than two weeks’ time they are all ene. My 
complexion is now clear and white asachild’s. Everyone 
can see what Derma-Royale me. 


Mrs. Ella M. Murray, Newton, N. O. writes: I have 
used one bottle and have found a great change. I had 
what the doctors here called Skin moe —peee tegen 
8 causing no pein or trouble, except the loo! Now 
they have en gone and I can recommend Derma- 
Royale highly. Please send me your terms to agente. 


May Von Hoene, No. 87 Dayton Street, Newport, Ky. 
ites: For nearly five years I was affiicted with eczema. 
My face was a mass of sores and scabs and the soning 
was terrible, I found nothing that could help me until 
tried your Derma-. le. ve not uite a bottle 
and myskin issmooth and clear. I cell myse)f cured, and 
consider Derma-Royale the greatest remedy in the world. 
Miss Lillie Hanna, No. 23 Brainard Block, Cleveland, 
Ohio, writes: Your Derma-Royale cured my blackheads 
in two nights. 
6183 SUCH TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED DURING 1892, 


Nothing will CURE, CLEAR and WHITEN 
the skin so quickly as 


DERMA-ROYALE 


The now discovery for curing cutaneous affections, re- 
moving discolorations and bleaching and brightening 
the complexion. In experimenting in the laundry with 
a new bleach for fine fabrics it was discovered that all 
spots, freckles, tan, and other discolorations were 
quickly removed from the hands and arms without the 
slightest injury to the skin. The discovery was sub- 
mitted to experienced Dermatologists and Physicians 
who incorporated it with well known curatives and 
prepared for us the marvelous Derma-Royale. THERE 
NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE 1T. It is perfectly harmless 
and so simple a child can use it.. Apply at night—the 
improvement apparent after a single application will 
surprise and delight you. One bottle completely re- 
moves and cures the most aggravated case and thor- 
oughly clears, whitens and _beautifies the complexion. 
It has never failed—IT CAN NOT FAIL. It is highly 
recommended by Physicians and its sure resulis war- 
rant us in offering 
—To assure the public of its 
REWARD. merits we agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred Dollars casn, for any case of eczema, 
imples, blotches, moth-patches, brown spots, black- 
oo is, ugly or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, 
tan or any other cutaneous discolorations or blemishes, 
(excepting birth-marks, scars and those of ascrofulous 
or kindred nature) that Der ma-Royale will not quickly 
remove and cure. We also agree to forfeit Five Hun- 
dred Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured 
in the slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose 
complexion (no matter in how bad condition it may be) 
will not be cleared, whitened, improved and beautified 
by the use of Derma-Royale. 
Put up in elegant style in large eight-ounce bottles. 
Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
Derma-Roydle sent to any address, safely packed and 
securely sealed from observation, safe delivery guaran- 
teed, on receipt of price, $1. per bettie. Send money 
by registered letter or money order, with your full 
t-office address written plainly; be sure to give your 
ounty, and mention this paper. Correspondence sac- 
redly private. Postage stamps received as cash. 
Agente Wanted. Send for Terms. Sells on Sight. 
Address The DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, 
Corner Baker and Vine Streets, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Financial. 








Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to.Europe and West Indies, 
Commercial and Travellers’ 


Letters 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 


of 
Cc red it. tions made. | 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxens, No. 89 Watt Sruerr. 


and THRUST COMPANIES 

are the principal buy- 

ers of ORECON and 

WASHINCITON 

WARRANTS, draw- 

interest, because uo other coum B and 10% 
vasive investment pays so well. We make @ 
speciality of Warrants. Write for details ana 
- double your income safely. Washington Improvement 


Co., - Investment Bankers, Fairhaven, Wash. 
EASTERN OFFICE, 31 EquiTaBLe BUILDING, - BOSTON. 


“/ DEPOSITS! 


Convertible into other securities, ¢ 7 and 8 baal 
cent first mortgages with Staking ‘und. Safest 
of all investments. AGENTS WANTED. Write, 
The North American Finance Oo., Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMERICAN 
Club House Cheese 
| Z ‘RS DELICIOUS, 








APPETIZING, 
TEMPTING. 


A soft, rich cheese, put 
up in hermetically sealed 
glass jars, 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send 14 cents in 
stamps and a miniature jar 
will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. 

A full size jar will be expressed to any point in 
the United States, charges prepaid, on receipt of 50 
cents, 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
_ es SES. 


WE SEND FREE 


8 with this beautiful Organ an Instruction 

@ Book and a hand phol d Stool! 
The organ has It stops, 5 octaves, and is 
made of Solid Walnut. Warranted by us for 
15 years, We only charge $46 for this beau- 


| 
























BEAUTY AND PURITY 


Beauty of skin and purity of blood go 
hand in hand. No greater blessing than a 
skin without blemish, and a body nourished by 
pure blood, is vouchsafed to man or woman, 
It is the foundation of health and happiness. 
To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every 
eruption, impurity, and disease, and restore 
the hair, no agency in the world of medicine 
is so speedy, economical, and unfailing as the 
CuTICURA REMEDIES,. Everything about 
them inspires confidence. _ They are abso- 
lutely pure,and may be used on the youngest 
infant. They afford immediate relief in the 
most agonizing of itching and burning ecze- 
mas, and other itching, scaly, and crusted skin 
and scalp diseases. They prevent inflamma- 
tion and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, rough, and 
oily skin. They speedily cure humors of the 
blood and skin with loss of hair, whether sim- 
ple,scrofulous, hereditary, or ulcerative. They 
cleanse the system of all impurities by internal 
and external medication, and constitute the 
most effective treatment of modern times. 


Sold everywhere. Price: 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1.00. 

Prepared by Potter DruG AND CuemicaL Cor- 
PORATION, Boston. : 

“All About the Skin, Scalp and Hair,’’ 64 pages, 


Cuticura, soc.; Soap, 





im tiful instrument. Send to-day for FREE illus- 
CO Chicago. 





trated catalogue. OXFORD 


300 Diseases, mailed free. 
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The most perfect toilet powder is 


~~. 








The following is an Ee x T RAC T from same: 


“TI have tried every variety of “White Label” 
Soups and found all invariably admirable.” 
A Copy of the Complete Article will be Mailed Free. 


s 
able article on gee Bp Ee (HovusEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, Feb. 
11, 1893) deals with all kinds of Preserved Soups. 

On receipt of price we will ship, express Consomme, French Bouillon, Julienne, Prin- 
paid, our “ White Label” Soups in case lots to tanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Mulliga- 
any part of the United States reached by ex- tawny, Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Beef, Puree 
press. Delivered prices: Quarts $3.00 per of Green Peas, Tomato. Kidney, Ox-Tail, 
dozen, Pints $2.00 per dozen, % Pints Mock Turtle, Puree of Game, lo Puree, 
$1.50 per dozen. Assorted. ; 

Send 10 Cents and the name of your Grocer for Sample Can. 

ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS CITY. 


Harland’s 































To love Roses, especially the 
D. & C. ROSES. They are 
rown on their own roots, and are 
the choice of flower lovers every- 
where. Our new “Guide te Rese 
Culture” will give any one a complete 
education in flower growing. e 
want to send it free, together with 
a copy of our Magazine, 
“Success with Flowers,” 
to every flower lover in t 
land. Send us your address, 
The DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
WEST 
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Prepared w:th bismuth by CHT. FA Y, Perfumer, 9,¥.dela Paix, Po 


USE NONE 


Caation. — None Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signatare CH. FAY. 








N IDEAL STUB PEN—Esterbrook’s Jackson Stub, No. 442. 


A specially EASY WRITER, 


A GOOD INK HOLDER, and a DELIGHT to 


those who use a STUB PEN. ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. Price, 
.$1.00 per gross. THE ESTERBROOK “a PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 





CAMP STOOL 


JUST THE THING FOR THE 


WORLD'S FAIR 
BOATING, CAMPING 
PICNICS, BICYCLING 

Made of handsome nard wood, 

leather and steel. Weighs 19 

ounces, and safely holds 250 Ibe. 

No detachable paris. As easily 

Close orem carried as a cane, and always 
<n takes _— room 
in your lu meking it ia- 
valuable ny teavelns and 
outers. Price $1.00 

POSTAGE PREPAID 
HEWITT & DRAKE 
CHICAGO, ILL 


? 0. BOx327 AGENTS WAKRTED 


™ KENWOOD 
ECHANICAL DRAWING, 
MECHANICS, MINING, 


ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING, 


MAY BE STUDIED ome 
WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK. 
To begin students only need to know how to read and write. 
Send for FREE Circular giving full particulars to The Corre- 
spondence School of Mechanics or The Correspond- 

ence School of Mines, Scranton, Pa. 


COOK WITH GAS. 


Make it yourself for 20 
cents a thousand. Send 














stamp for catalogue. 


BURTON BURNER (0., 
36 Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
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Mr. Caspar W. Whitney ia now absent on an extended tour through the 
United States and Canada. In the conrse of hia trip he will visit all the 
important xporting centres, and make a thorough examination of the prea- 
ent condition of amateur sport in America. During his absence this de- 
partment will be supplied with articles by prominent authorities on special 
topics connected with Amateur Sport. 


A PRINCETON VIEW OF COLLEGE 
ATHLETIC REFORM. 
BY DUNCAN EDWARDS. 

THE sentiment at Princeton is plainly in favor of the 
‘‘undergraduate” restriction. In fact, four years ago 
Princeton very openly declared itself in favor of the reform 
that the Yale athletic authorities are now advocating. The 
occasion arose upon the adoption of the rule defining ‘* ama- 
teurs,”” by the Intercollegiate Football Association, in the fall 
of 1889. Princeton had opposed the passage of that rule 
with immediate application, on the ground that although the 
rule was excellent in itself, it was retroactive in its nature, 
and constituted certain offences ‘* professionalism” which 
had not béfore been regarded as such, and consequently 
should not have application to the football teams of that 
year, which were at that time made up and ready for the 
season’s games. 

However, the representative of Princeton presented to the 
Graduate Advisory Football Committee, which included 
Mr. Richards of Yale and Mr. Leeds of Harvard, a series 
of rules covering all the reforms which it was thought were 
necessary, and stated the willingness of Princeton to vote 
for their immediate adoption, if all the reforms proposed 
should meet with equal consideration. The rules, as read, 
were practically the same as those recently adopted condi- 
tionally by Yale, and they contained an express provision 
that membership on all the teams in the association should 
be restricted to undergraduates. As the Yale and Harvard 
elevens of that year, as well as the Princeton eleven, would 
have been considerably shaken up by the adoption of the 
rules proposed, their delegates concluded that the discussion 
of those rules at that time would not be advisable. So the 
matter was dropped; but the position of Princeton on the 
question of athletic reform was indicated to have been em- 
phatically in favor of the undergraduate restriction. 

The occurrence mentioned was the occasion of the origin 
of the more or less hostile relations between Harvard and 
Princeton. Without attempting an explanation of the exact 
cause of the disagreement, it may be said that Harvard with- 
drew from the Intercollegiate Football Association, honestly 
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believing, there can be no doubt, that Princeton was opposed 
to the correction of the manifold abuses of college football, 
while Princeton as honestly believed that Harvard only de- 
sired a reform that should pluck out the mote from Prince- 
ton’s eye, while it left untouched the beam in its own eye. 

Without discussing the merits of either’s contention, it 
may be said that it is unfortunate for the interest of reform 
in College athletics that Harvard should have held aloof from 
the Intercollegiate Football Association. Even admitting 
that Harvard is convinced that it is for her best interests to 
confine her athletics solely to a ‘dual league” with Yale, 
until that dual league should be accomplished her ideas 
would find a wider acceptance in company than alone. It 
seems as if the most feasible medium for introducing any 
athletic reform would be through an association of colleges 
where the best sense of all ig consulted, where any proposi- 
tion can be discussed at short arm, where the members feel 
the obligation of the opinions of the majority, and where 
any reform adopted by the majority can be tested by expe- 
rience, and then either confirmed or set aside. 

It does not seem likely that colleges will ever agree upon 
athletic reform if each communicates with the others only 
by letter or telegram, and simply announces *‘ ultimatums,” 
which the others cun take or leave as they see fit, while it 
proclaims each for itself that it will never abandon the high 
position that it has taken. 

It is most likely that if Harvard had remained in the In- 
tercollegiate Association the so-called * undergraduate rule” 
adopted by that association would have been somewhat mod- 
ified, for the ‘‘ rules” promulgated by the Harvard Athietic 
Committee suggest very practicable limitations. 

Princeton has given its support to the rule adopted by the 
Intercollegiate Football Association, and although that rule 
is probably of Yale composition, it can be taken as an ac- 
curate expression of Princeton’s athletic policy. The state- 
ment of the rule is, ‘‘ No member of a graduate department 
or a special student shall be eligible to the football teams of 
colleges in this association; nor any graduate who has regis- 
tered or attended lectures at any other university or college; 
nor any undergraduate who is not pursuing a course for a 
degree requiring an attendance of at least three years.” It 
usually happens with college athletic rules that a coach- 
and-four can be driven through them when an occasion for 
interpretation arises, and this rule is perhaps open to the ob- 
jection that it does not exactly represent the intention of its 
designers. But as to the spirit of thoroughness in this rule 
there can be no mistake. 

As to the policy of adopting so stringent a regulation, it 
ought to be borne in mind that there is un urgent necessity 
for stamping out completely the professional and mercenary 
elements of college athletics. So certain and yet insidious 
have been the results of the deflection from a strict standard 


by the college athletic authorities that it is quite appa: 
to those who are intimately connected with college ath|.:,,.. 
at the present time that there has been developed about 
distinctly mercenary atmosphere. There isa feeling in +i. 
air that students are not expected to be called upon to m.. 
any sacrifices for the honor of representing their alma mu’ 
but that their athletic ability is a commodity that is av, :/ 
something from their college. 

Abuses must be expected as the results of the growing 
publicity and popularity of intercollegiate contests. 'I}je.. 
contests have become so much of a public spectacle, t); 
pace has become so hot. the desire for victory so great, ti. 
the production of a college football team, for instance. hi. 
become almost a business; and the fierce competition } 
forced the athletic authorities to methods whose final « 
they have never counted, and whose methods find their j1:- 
tification in the satisfaction of the college community \\j:), 
a successful team. It has become a serious question, if the 
present tendency is not checked, whether a reaction will ; 
set in against college athletics, and the college facultiv-s 
decide that they do not want their institutions turned in: 
mere athletic clubs, with a pack of athletes to give exhi} 
tions for them. The demands of public exhibition ar. 
muking too high a state of athletic excellence necessary ty 
allow ordinary students, who expect mental as well as piiy< 
ical training in colleges, to compete, and the tendency miu-: 
be to provide the requisite athletic talent, covite que coiite. 

There are only two feasible remedies for this tendenc, 
One is to restrict all intercollegiate competitions to colles: 
grounds, which is a consummation most devoutly to |) 
wished for if it could be accomplished; and the other is to 
meet all known abuses with stringent legislation that will 
render them impossible. 

Briefly stated, the patent evils of college athletics can be 
summed up as follows: First, the introduction of practically 
paid ‘‘athletes” into special courses and graduate depart 
ments, which no rule against the giving or receiving of 
pecuniary consideration can evcr prevent; for indirect meth 
ods are, unfortunately, too well understood by college mei 
Second, the retaining of ‘‘ star” players after graduation fo. 
athletic purposes, with only a nominal attachment to the 
university. This evil has been almost a scandal in the past 
and it has discouraged the competition of bona fide under 
graduates, who are limited to their regular course. Ther 
seems to be no great hardship in ending athletic privileges 
at graduation, just as other college courses are ended. Fo: 
athletics constitute a regular course whose aim is to develo; 
the manly vigor of all the students, and not the bodies of 1 
few ‘‘ perpetual” athletes. And third, the collection of clever 
athletes from other colleges on inducements, This evil hiss 
become so notorious that the larger colleges are continually 
receiving letters from the athletes in the smaller colleges and 








WALTER BAKER & CO. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Card Parties. 





Breakfast Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
\ has more than three times 

the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing less than onc cent 





















cartons for $3.00. 





@cup. It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 








TheHammond Typewriter 





No cards like these ever were made before. 
as they are new. 


If your dealer does not keep these Congress Carton Cards or will 
not get them for you, they will be sent to your address, expressage 
prepaid, on receipt of Three (3.00) Dollars, by 


The United States Printing Co., 


Russell & Morgan Factories. 


Elegant playing cards are now put up by 
The United States Printing Company, ex- 
pressly for card parties in private houses. 
Six packs of their Congress brand, regular 
Size, gold backs and gold edges, are sold in 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


All the talk in the world will not convince you 


They are as good and beautiful T10n as a trial that it is almost PERFEC- 
The artistic designs are printed in either Green, Copper, 
W. BAKER & CO. Dorchester, Mass. | Violet, Aluminum, or Gold bronze on backgrounds either Red, Blue, Orange, 


Maroon, Green, or White. 


e will send on receipt of 10¢, a sample 
to any address. Prices of Golden Sceptre: 1 lb., 
$1.30; 14 lb. 40c., postage paid. [Catalogue Free. | 

SURBRUC, 159 Fulton &t., N. Y. City. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, 








You can write in ANY language; 
ANY style of type (forty-six kinds); 
ANY color of ink on one machine; 
You can write on paper of any width 





‘improvement ture Order of the Age.° 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


Progressive men purchase iinproved machinery, thereby obtaining greater 


facilities for accomplishing good results. 


given for typewriters by any government or corporation, 





without folding. 


**You can’t do it on any other Type- 
writer manufactured.”’ 


| 


It stands to-day without a peer; with | 
Medals and Awards beyond the reach of 
its competitors. 


Send for Illustrated Libretto. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co., 
77 Nassau Street, New York. 


FASTER THAN 
SHORTHAND. 


Anderson’s Shorthand Type- 
writer Prints a Word at 











The Virginia Hotel 






Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic bock of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. has just received from the U.S. War 
Department, Washington, an order for 150 machinés, the largest order ever 


This decision was based upon the many improvements and the superior 
mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all other typewriters. 
Send for our Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 


a = THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


We have 20 branch offices in the principal cities throughout the United 


MATERIALS, CHEMICALS, 
AND SUPPLIES. 


Detective and view Cameras in great variety of styles 
and prices. Lenses, shutters, dry plates, etc., etc. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 


Fifty Years Established. Send for Catalogue. 
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MERSON PIANG« 








~ CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


first-class family hotel. 


Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


A new, modern-built, and only fire-proof and strictly 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
The Most Elegant Bath-House in the Country. 
Beautifully located; superbly appointed ; sanitary con- 
struction perfect; spacious observatory; delightfu k 
and grounds. Letters of inquiry promptly answered. 


R. E. JACKSON, Manager. 





50.000 SOLD x 
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.veparatory schools, presenting ‘their records, and asking 
at inducements can be offered to them. 

Now all these evils the undergraduate. rule effectually 

is; therefore Princeton is in favor of that rule. Perhaps 

it rule is not the very best measure that could be suggest- 

_ Perhaps it hits beyond the mark at which it is aimed. 
_-yertheless, it is an experiment worth trying. For under 

application college athletics must be as clean and honest 

rt as it is possible for legislation to make it. The so- 
-d university plan, as expounded by the Harvard Ath- 
‘ie Committee, differs from the undergraduate plan practi- 
y only in two particulars, that is, so far as the essential 

, vvssities of comparison are concerned. 

he university plan permits the bringing back of gradu- 

s, only with the restriction against their playing more 

.» four years, and the playing of any student in any de- 
artment without the safeguard: of a previous year’s resi- 
dence at the university aud an examination upon a full 

i's work. 

As to the other points of difference, they are unimportant. 
~,w the only query is, has the university plan gone far 
. cough, or has the undergraduate plan gone too far? Who 
‘sr all weigh the possibilities of abuses that might still exist 
vider the university plan, against the possible deprivation 
.f privileges of certain bona fide students under the under- 
-yaduate plan? One would scarcely venture to decide with- 
out the best of experience, and for that reason the results of 
‘|e present season’s games will be awaited with great inter- 
..t, for they will afford some ground of comparison between 
‘ie merits of the Yale and Harvard theories, 

And at the end of the season’s games, after a year’s experi- 
iient, it would be a gratifying thing if the recommendation 
of Mr. Caspar W. Whitney made in this column were carried 
out, and a congress of delegates from all the colleges inter- 
ested should be gathered to discuss thoroughly the whole 
yuestion of athletic reform, and to agree, if possible, upon 
certain general rules that would govern all the colleges in 
whatever competitions they might enter, and that would 
keep college athletics clean outside and in, not only in one or 
two colleges, but in all of them. 


t 


COLLEGE ‘ATHLETIC OUTLOOK. 
BY WALTER CAMP. 

LeaGvuEs and associations seem to have been replaced 
for a season by individual agreements in college athletics so 
far as baseball and boating go. And yet never before has 
there been a period when, with such a threatening state of 
affairs in the way of differences of opinion, there has still 
existed such a fair prospect of all the contests coming off 
in spite of these differences. 

The question of eligibility has become the issue of the 
day in college athletics, and as the decisions reached will 
have a very strong effect upon the make-up of the va- 
rious crews, nines, and teams this year, it is worth while to 
note the rules likely to govern the important colleges. Yale 
will restrict membership to undergraduates of the academic 
and scientific departments who have never matriculated at 
other colleges. Princeton will do the same. Harvard 
will not make any rule for this year’s contests, but will fol- 
low last year’s precedents. Pennsylvania proposes, though 
not for this present season, to dobar graduates or special 
students who have played upon other college teams until 
after one year’s residence at the university; also dropped 
men, and men who have played more than four years. Cor- 
nell, although voting for the undergraduate ruling, will 
make separate arrangements, probably, with those she may 
meet. Columbia has meal herself in favor of graduates, 
as has also Rutgers, Fordham, Stevens, Georgetown, Union, 
Brown, and Trinity. Voting with Yale, Princeton, and Cor- 
ucll, as opposed to graduates and in favor-of the undergrad- 
uate rule, are Wesleyan, Amherst, Williams, Columbia, New 
York, and Swarthmore. 

Although we have heard far more of the legislative branch 
of college athletics during the last few months than we have 
of the practical side, one must not fancy from that that the 
actual athletes have not been hard at work. 

The principal single event, and the one for which the pre- 
paratory training is the longest, is the Harvard-Yale boat- 
race, Which takes place on the Thames next summer. 

The possible advent of one or more English crews, their 
participation in a general regatta, or even in a single race 
with the winner at New London, gives a greater inter- 
est to boating this year, and leads the enthusiast to study 
over the former records of international contests, the condi- 
lions prevailing, and the comparisons between English and 
American boats, rigging, oars, and men. 

‘The first Harvard-Yale race was rowed in 1852 at Lake 
Winnepesaukee, in eight-oared barges, with cockswains, and 
the course was a two-mile straightaway. The -first four- 
mile eight-oared shell-race was rowed on the Connecticut 
River at Springfield in 1876. In 1870 Yale introduced slid- 
ing seats. Harvard used them in 1872. Eighteen hundred 
and eighty-two has been the only year when a Harvard- 
Yale university race found the two crews within a boat- 
length of each other, and the usual rule has been a proces- 
sion. The best time chat has been made was 20 minutes 10 
seconds, by Yale in. 1888. The slowest time made by a 
winner was. made by Harvard in 1883, finishing in 25 min- 
— 46} seconds, but beating Yale by 1 minute 124 sec- 
onds, . 

The present Cambridge crew averages a fraction over 168 
pounds in weight, and the Oxford crew some three or four 
inore pounds. 

The crew holding the American Thames record of 20 min- 
rites 10 seconds averaged 165 pounds, average age being 
“If years, and height 5 feet 10} inches. 

Hlarvard’s crew last year was her oldest, heaviest, and 
‘allest, averaging 23} years, 177§ pounds in weight, and 5 

eet 114 inches in helght. 

Yale’s oldest crew was in ’76—23} years; her heaviest in 
‘2--1774 pounds; her tallest in ’79—5 feet 113 inches. 

Last year’s Yale crew averaged 22} years old, 169 pounds 
1 weight, 5 feet 10§ inches in height. 

raking an average of twelve crews, Harvard shows 21} 

ears of age, 167} pounds in weight,.5 feet 10} inches in 

right. Yale, 2144 years of age, 167} pounds in weight, 5 
“vet 10% inches in height. 

_In this country immediately after the Christmas holidays 

ue Captain of the university crew collects all the promis- 

‘= candidates and begins in-door work with them. Of this 

door work the chief feature has come to be the actual 

‘Wing motions in a stationary boat set in the midst of a 
‘iuge tauk of water, into which the oars dip. Here the cap- 

‘in or Coach can observe most closely, criticise, and to some 

‘cgree correct the most glaring faults of the embryo oars- 
‘aan. This in-door work is supplemented by out-door run- 
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ning, which is at first rather a trial, particularly to the heavy- 
weights. By the early part of March the weeding out of 
the unpromising candidates has been partly accomplished, 
and the number of men to whom the coaches give their at- 
tention reduced to two eights or less. At New Haven. 
Captain Ives, of the Yale crew, took to the training-table 
Johnson, 94 8., Van Huyck, 93 8., Gallaudet, ’93, Long- 
acre, ‘95, Rogers, ’94 8., Paine, ’94, Beard, ’95, Messler, '95, 
Goetchius, 94 8., Cross, ’96, Folger, 94 S8., Howland, ’94, 
and Chatfield, 93. From this number he will select the 
seven who, with himself, will carry the hopes of Yale at 
New London. Of these men, four rowed in the winning 
boat last year, Johnson, Van Huyck, Gallaudet, and Paine. 
Howland and Chatfield were substitutes upon the crew of 
92. The rest are,as far as ’varsity rowing is concerned, 
untried, some of them having, however, sat in class boats. 

Harvard is suffering the usual results of a defeat in the 
form of discouragement among the ‘old members of the 
crew, and several of them, though still available, have not at 
the present writing taken their seats in the boat. In fact, it 
is a theory, not at all without support, that a defeated crew 
can be best replaced by a majority of new men. Of these 
new men Harvard has a good assortment, although no special 
individuals have yet been heralded as stars. Among them 
are Fearing, 93, Johnson, ’94, Davis, 94, Eddy, 95, Stearns, 
93, Blake, ’94, Saltonstall, ’94, Potter, "95, Earle, 93, Davis, 
95, Johnstone, L. 8., Burgess, ’93, Miller, 93, Purden, ’93, 
and Duffield, ’93. 

Vail, the captain, did not row in the Harvard boat last 
~_ not that he was not wanted, but he was incapacitated 

y an injury to his knee, and of late there have been almost 
authoritative statements made that he would not row this 
year. Newell, of last year’s crew, who did not go to work at 
the start, has now taken his seat. Cummings has been pull- 
ing, and is another of the veterans. Kelton, Acton, Lynam, 
are missed, and it is uncertain whether any of them will row 
again. Johnson has been tried for stroke, but later Purdon, 
and now Glidden has been occupying the seat, with Fearing 
and Eddy behind him. Newell at first in the bow, though 
later at No. 3. The rest of the first crew was made up of 
Stearns, Johnson, Earle, and Burgess in the order named, 
Stearns pulling at No. 5, Johnson at No. 4, and Earle and 
Burgess 2and bow. The latest change puts Newell back at 
bow with Earle and Blake before him. Little can be said 
of a crew so early in the year, but one can see that they 
are of good height, but with no extraordinary big fellows in 
the boat. 

Much interest also attaches to the make-up of the Cornell 
crew as the winners of twin race last year, and probably the 
—- competitors from college crews likely to be.repre- 
sented in Chicago, in case the World’s Fair regatta crystal- 
lizes into tangible shape. The candidates are Hall, '94, 
Gilson, ’94, Troy, ’95, Hager, ’95, Kranz, 94, Whittemore, 
R. G., Witherbee, 98, Shape, ’95, Kelly, 93, Wagner, ’93, 
Robbins, ’95, Collins, 95, Sanborn, ’95, Freeborn, ’95, 
Doggett, 94, and Burr, 93. They are working under their 
old professional coach, Courtney, and as he has done won- 
ders with former crews from Ithaca, one can be assured that 
he will turn out something worth beating. 

The University of Pennsylvania boating interests are 
closely connected with Cornell’s, the two crews meeting an- 
nually, usually in a three-cornered contest, Columbia com- 
ing in. The old Yale crew man Woodruff is this year 
coaching the Philadelphia crew, and has narrowed the choice 
down to the following candidates: Barnes, 94, Wilson, ’94, 
Wagenhurst, 94, Phillips, 95, Wagenhurst, 96, Walters, 
"04, Marshall, 94, Knipe, 94, Oliver, 94, Hollingshead, ’94, 
Scott, 95, Adams, ’95, and Robinson, ’95. One recognizes 
the names of several of Pennsylvania’s remarkable football 
team among the boating names. 

The Yale ball nine will have for a captain L. T. Bliss, of 
football fame. He has played in the out-field for two years, 
and will probably stay outside the diamond even as a captain. 
The execution of the new rule will deprive him of Bowers, 
his pitcher, Norton, his second-base man, O’ Neil, Graves, and 
Farrell, which makes the Yale sympathizers look rather 
dubiously upon-the prospect. To fill Bowers’s position he 
will have the following men: Speer, ’95, Armstrong, 95 5., 
Warner, '94, Davis, '95, and Carter, 95. Louder, who was 
a most promising ‘left-hand pitcher, will probably fall out 
of the ranks as well, and Carter is likely to be the choice 
of the lot for a regular man. He has good speed, is cool and 
clever, and, best of all, a thorough ball-player, with his heart 
in it all the time. : 

To hold him there will be Jackson, ’93 S., who has caught 
and played first for Yale before; also, Kedzie, 93 S., and 
Greenway, ’95 S., the football end rusher. The two last- 
named are better throwers than is Jackson, and although of 
less age and experience, are likely to exhibit greater develop- 
ment. 

O'Neil would have been a choice first-baseman, and had 
of course been counted upon for that position; but Bliss 
has put Stephenson, '95'S., and Colgate, ’96, at work for the 
place, and seems confident that the former will do well. The 
loss of Norton at second will be felt greatly, as he had 
both age and experience, and was withal a quick and accu- 
rate man. Hedges, 96, a Freshman, has been singled out 
for the place, and seems to be a man of promise. 

There seems to be some doubt as to Murphy’s playing this 
year. If this proves true it will be too bad, for he was such 
a brilliant little player that he was always the favorite of a 
baseball audience. Harvey, 93, and Arbuthnot, ‘94, are try- 
ing for the place, Harvey having played there last year occa- 
sionally. At third base Rustin, 94 8., and Sheffield. 94 S., 
are rivals, with the chances in favor of the former. The old 
out-field of last year, Bliss, Beall, and Case, will probably 
cover it again in ’93, Bigelow, ’94, being a change fielder. 

The Harvard ball nine starts out this year under the most 
auspicious circumstances. Last year’s nine was exceptionally 
strong, particularly in batting, a point which is usually a 
weak one in college nines. This year Captain Frothingham 
has practically all his old men, and plenty of material from 
which to select any substitutes. With a quartet of catchers 
in Mason, Upton, Cobb, and Corbett, any one of whom would 
be considered a first-class man, the back-stop is certain to be 
good. All but one of these men, Cobb, have enjoyed ’varsity 
experience in other branches of athletics besides baseball, 

and the nervousness of the stranger to exciting contests is 
certain not to appear among them. Highland’s record as a 
pitcher last season carried out all the encomiums lavished 
upon him, and his brether and Wiggins can relieve him. At 
first base, Dickinson will probably be a fixture, although 


Trafford played it of old before Dickinson, and in case of © 


accident could do so again. Frothingham may put in Sulli- 
van, the recent captain of the Amherst nine, at second, and 
go himself into the out-field, and some are advocating such a 
move. In either case the base will be well taken care of. 
Hovey, the old Brown short-stop, who has won laurels for 
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Harvard as well, both upon the ball nine and tennis-court, 
will play again at his old place. He is a brilliant player and 
a very heavy batter. Third will be covered by Cook, in all 
abeygevary while Abbott, Hallowell, Frothingham, Cor- 
bett, and Paine, with plenty of substitutes, will make up a 
lively out-field. No nine enters the season so well cquipped 
with veteran material, and that, too, from a nine which lost 
no series last year, and the chances are that they will have 
the winning place this season. 

Princeton, a number of years ago, and after a very careful 
study of the past, determined to give up boating, and devote 
her energies entirely to football, baseball, and track athletics. 
This action, while long in coming, had been predicted for some 
time. A year or so ago there was a resurrection of the old 
boating spirit, but the stir was not productive of any material 
or lasting results. So Princeton enters the athletic year of 1898 
with only three branches to follow. Of these two only will 
come into the present college year, namcly, baseball and 
track athletics. Princeton’s record in baseball has been an 
excellent one. 

Perhaps her strongest nine of late years was that of 1890, 
and the long-drawn-out struggle between them and the Yale 
nine, carried on through four games, was the most exciting 
series ever played between the two. One of the four games 
was a lie, and the winner in every game had only the mar- 
gin of a single run, two of the games going to Yale and one 
to Princeton. The scores were 3 to 2, 1 to 0, 8 to 8, and 6 to 5. 

Phil King, who captained Princeton’s football team last 
fall, is one of the cleverest all-round athletes that ever ap- 
peared upon the college field. His work in both football 
and baseball has been remarkable, and his base play upon 
the Princeton nine this spring promises to be as much a 
feature as his football play was last year. 

Another man.who promises to become a star is a foot- 
ball-player—in fact, a successor to King as captain of the 
football team of next fall. Trenchard played in the out-field 
last year, but determining to try for a position behind the 
bat, he has made such progress that he is already spoken 
of as sure of the position, and likely to make a record for him- 
self there. Bissell and Ward are trying for the place, and 
when field work begins one can judge which of the two 
promises to alternate with Trenchard, for in these days 
no nine can depend upon a single individual to do all the 
work behind the bat. In fact, if Trenchard can catch two- 
thirds of the important games, he will be doing well. 

In the pitcher’s box, a position where the work of Young 
has made a high standard for a successor to reach, we shall 
probably see Drake or Woodcock. Drake did some very 
good pitching last season, and stands in the natural line of 
succession. H. Young is reported as another candidate. 
There are four candidates for first base—Brokaw, Otto, 
Montgomery, and Sicard—who are endeavoring to supplant 
Guild, last year’s man. He, however, is being tried for 
third instead, where Gunster, a promising Freshman, has a 
chance, together with Lindsay and Blake. If Guild secures 
the place, Gunster is likely to have a show at short stop 
against Ward. As out-fielders there are the following can- 
didates: McKenzie, who is practically sure of a place, Blair, 
Carnochan, Elliott, Neely, Payne, and Wylie. Dave Foutz, 
the old Brooklyn player, has the nine in hand, and the re- 
sults of his constant work promise to be apparent in their 
early games, 

The track athletic meetings come, in point of time, before 
the important events in other sports, usually taking place the 
latter part of May. The Intercollegiate Harvard-Y ale con- 
test for the cup given by graduates and the Prinéeton-Colum- 
biau games attract widespread attention and bring out the 
best records, although here and there in other college meet- 
ings there are instances of remarkable performances. Iar- 
vard is the leader in number and quality of performers 
in these events, but Columbia enjoyed in tlie past an en- 
viable record. This year, as for the last two, Harvard has 

‘the largest choice, and from the material will undoubtedly 
bring out a very strong team. Last year*Yele enjoyed, 
through her two remarkable sprinters, Swayne and Allen, a 
monopoly of first and second places in the sprints, besides 
having in Sanford a quarter-mile runner who, in spite of his 
weight, took a first prize in Harvard-Yale games. This year 
the reverse seems to be the case, as with the loss of Swayne 
and Allen no men have come at all able to fill their flying 
shoes. Thompson of Harvard, Small of Columbia, and 
Swain of Princeton are showing up the best for the sprints. 
In the 440, Brewster of Harvard, and Garcelon, are both 
going fast, with Loughlin of Yale at present about a sec- 
ond behind Brewster. In the high hurdle, the running of 
Harding of Columbia last year has already given him a 
name. Lyman of Yale and Shead of Harvard wili make 
a good race, and will give Harding something to win over in 
the Intercollegiates. In the low hurdles, Eaton of Yule is 
likely to give Fearing of Harvard, in spite of the latter's 
win of last year, a good race, and’ it is possible that Fear- 
ing’s crew-work will keep him off the track. Butterworth 
of Yale, the man who did such good work on the football 
field, is going to make ita hard half-mile for Corbin of Har- 
vard, although the latter has perhaps a shade the better of 
the prospect. Turner of Princeton and Chubb of Yale can 
both be looked for as knowing their distance, and making all 
they can out of it. 

In that race which makes one’s heart ache to watch, the 
mile run, Morgan of Yale and White of Harvard will make 
a struggle worth seeing. In the mile walk we shall find 
several familiar faces—Borcherling of Princeton, Collis of 
Columbia—but the Harvard men, Endicott and Bardeen, 
will come in with better work than last year, while Ottley of 
Princeton and Wight of Yale are both walking fast. On 
the bicycle, Brewster of Yale and Davis of Harvard should 

fight for first, although Banker of Princeton is riding fast, 
and Harvard has a second man in Pratt, who would ride it 
out if Davis met with a tumble. In the hammer-throwing 
the two Yale football giants, Hickok and Stillman, have the 
best chance, although Acton, of last year’s Harvard crew, 
throws well under English rules. * With the shot, the con- 
test will be close, with Shea of Harvard fighting hard for 
it. In the pole vault, Cartwright of Yale and his com- 
rade Hart are good chances; Wheelwright and Sherwin 
are doing well for Harvard. In the high jump, Leslie of 
the University of Pennsylvania has taken up the mantle of 
that former world’s wonder from the same university, and 
should win. Fearing and Sherwin of Harvard will bring 
the crimson up in the Yale games, although Sheldon of 
Yale is working hard, and is a promising man. Bloss will 
take the broad in the Yale games over Sheldon so far, and in 
the Intercollegiate, Remington of Princeton will hold him. 

All this, of course, provides for no dark horses, and is, like 
any article upon field sports written while the snow is on 
the ground, only meant to mention names for which one 
may look in the later developments, when the contestants are 
coming down to actual work out-of-doors. 
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Mrs. Gormty. “Oh, dear Professor, we are all going to the opera! 
Hegre LeisespEILer. “ Whit pleasure, tear lady! 
Cuorvs. “Oh, we don’t know, we have a box.” 





But won't you join us?” 
‘What will be gifen?” 
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To quickly relieve Neuralgic headache 


Use Bromo-Seltzer—Trial bottle, 10c. 
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